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The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 
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The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
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taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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MEN AND THE CHURCHES 


N the 19th of April, 1775, Paul 

Revere made his historic ride to 
Lexington, giving warning of the coming 
of the enemy, and calling the Americans 
to arms. There is need of a modern 
Paul Revere to ride posthaste through 
New England’s sleepy villages and towns 
to arouse the men of the churches to a 
danger no less great. The danger is 
that of utter religious illiteracy and 
spiritual stultification, and the enemy 
is approaching under the leadership of 
General Preoccupation. 

In every church will be found its 
group of faithful men; but what is ap- 
palling is the number of the unfaithful, 
the number of potential pillars of the 
Temple of God to whom it never occurs 
that the knowledge of the mind of 
Christ, or the learning of the love of 
God, makes any practical difference. 
The heart of any consecrated pastor 
yearns for the affection and loyal in- 
terest of such men. He can see in his 
mind’s eye what a transformation would 
come over them, and over his flock and 
parish, if six or a dozen of them would 
but awaken to their own spiritual under- 
nourishment and suddenly become aware 
of a hunger for Christ and his influence 
in their lives. Even two or three such 
newcomers into the active spiritual life 
of the church would make a noticeable 
difference. 

One hitherto neglected key to the 
problem is the women of a household. 
After all, men desire more than any- 
thing else the affection and esteem of 
their womenfolk. The lengths to which 
men will go to please their womenfolk 
amply attest to that. If, therefore, the 
women accept (not to mention abet) 
the religious nonparticipation of their 
menfolk, the men naturally think no 
more about it. But if all Christian wom- 
en would realize the benefits to be gained 
in their own households, and in their 
own personal lives, by their husbands’ 
accepting the disciplines of the church, 
and receiving regularly into their lives 
the true water and bread of the spiritual 
life in Christ; and if all Christian women 
would proceed to exert, gently but firmly, 
their own personal influence toward 
having their husbands, fathers, sons, or 
brothers return to the active life of the 
church, men would immediately be seen 
in greater numbers in the churches. 
Every woman knows that woman’s in- 
fluence is one of the most powerful 
directives in a man’s life. If women 
realize the need for the return of men 
to active public worship and religious 
responsibility, and bestir themselves to 
lead their menfolk back to the spiritual 
life of the church, a new page in Prot- 


estantism will open up. Woman, per- 


haps it has really been up to you all the 
time, but we have forgotten this, an- 
cient truth. Speak the word, then, and 
it shall not return unto you void.— 
SueLpon Curistian, in the Evangel. 
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THE POPPY SPEAKS 


Bury the soldiers, 
dig their graves deep, 
then go your way 
and let them sleep. 
Small white crosses 
will mark the spot, 
green grass will grow 
on the sacred plot. 
’ Then I will nod 
my flaming red head, 
emblem of blood 
the soldiers shed. 
Sleep . . . sleep and rest .. . 
dear, blessed dead! 
Epona Haminton 


A SERVICE FOR CHILDREN 


The annual Sunday afternoon service 
for children, sponsored by the Univer- 
salist Sabbath School Union of Greater 
Boston, will be held at the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Everett, April 30, at 
4 p.m. 

Pupils from some of the church schools 
in the area will participate in the service. 
Mrs. Hugh L. Robinson of Tungchow, 
China, will speak on “Children Around 
the World.” Children and adults from 
all neighboring churches will attend. 


DON’T COMPLAIN! Mail Direct! 
We do not leave out news. We 


want the news. Send to the news 
editor at 16 Beacon Street, our 
new address. 


WHO’S WHO 


SHELDON CHRISTIAN is pastor of the 
Universalist church in Brunswick, 
Maine. , 


Epna Hamicton is a poet. 


Hersert E. Benton is pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia. 


Cuarence R. Skryner is dean of the 
School of Religion, Tufts College. 


Henry W. Feron is a newspaperman 
of Montrose, Pa. 


Artaur W. McDavirr is pastor of St. 
John’s Church of Muncie, Ind. 


Cart H. Otson is pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is. minister of the 
First Parish Church, Unitarian, Milton, 
Mass., and a well-known literary figure. 


Joun Cuarence Perrie is pastor of 
the Unitarian church in Houston, Texas. 


Witiram Kapison is an American Red 
Cross representative. ¢ 


Witu1am Booprn is organizer for indus- 
trial chaplaincies in the Church of Scot- 
land. He fought in World War I, was 
ordained in 1920. In his student days 
he was well known as an amateur sports- 
man. 
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Pacifist Makes Issue of Service Flag 


EV. EMERSON S. SCHWENK, pastor of the 

Universalist church of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
objected so decisively to the plaeing of a service flag in 
his church that he felt it necessary to resign his position 
as minister. As quoted by many newspapers, Mr. 
Schwenk said: “No symbol, whether of war or any- 
thing else, has a place in the church other than the 
symbol of Christianity. The service flag is a symbol 
of war, beside which I cannot stand to speak the word 
of God as I search for it.” 

Doubtless, to the great majority of the people in 
the Bridgeport church the service flag is a symbol of 
something high and fine. They might not be able to 
put their feeling about it into words, but they feel that 
such a flag is worthy to stand in a holy place. There 
are ten stars on this Bridgeport service flag, and one 
of them is a gold star. These stars represent sacrifice 
of money, time, comfort, association with loved ones, 

-and even of life, and doubtless to these Bridgeport 

Universalists it seems a queer, distorted view of things 
that counts such things unworthy of the house of 
God. 

We doubt if a single individual in that Bridgeport 
Universalist church approves of war, but the vast 
majority in the church know that the way of the pres- 
ent war is the way to save life for unnumbered gen- 
erations to come. 

: While Mr. Schwenk’s act is being applauded by 
pacifists and near-pacifists as an act of courage and 
Christian statesmanship, to_us it seems to be singu- 
larly shortsighted. He has deprived himself of a chance 
to serve people, many of whom doubtless love him, 
by making an issue over a matter of secondary sig- 
nificance. 


In spite of Mr. Schwenk’s strong stand against 
symbols, we wonder if he would object to corn and 
pumpkins, sheaves of wheat and baskets of apples as 
decorations for a service on Thanksgiving Day. We 
wonder if physical representations of life in Africa or 
the South Sea Islands would seem out of place as a 
background for a missionary service. 

We are very dependent on symbols. 
that we now set down are but symbols. 

And the flag of our country, in spite of its misuse 
by “superpatriots,” is a symbol of a past history and 
a present devotion and hope that has value in true 
religion. 

The argument of Mr. Schwenk, quoted in our news 
columns as reported by the New. York Times, is singu- 
larly inept. “Any symbol,” he says, “which raises one 
group of men above another group for special honor, 
commendation or service is a fundamental denial of the 
brotherhood of man under God.” That is, if a group 
of coal miners should go into a gas-filled pit to save 
trapped comrades it is a violation of the brotherhood 
of man to decorate them. 

Life would move on a drab level if Mr. Schwenk 
had his way. 

In America, and in the Universalist Church, we 
stand strongly for free speech, and we will fight for 
the right of a pacifist to have his say. This, however, 
does not mean that we give up the right to call folly 
folly, or the right to declare that mistaken views of 
the gospel of Christ are precisely that. 

The best part of this widely publicized matter is 
the resolution of the Bridgeport parish which also 
appears in the news columns. It is a resolution of a 
group of Christians. 


These words 


The Chaplains with the Armed Services 


YP\HERE are two opinions about the chaplains 

attached to the armed services. One is that they 
are narrow-minded as a rule, preach dull sermons full 
of archaic theology and fail to interest the men. The 
other opinion is that they are broad-minded in action, 
whatever their theology may be, co-operative, brave 
and helpful. 

Probably both views are true. Probably many of 
the chaplains do not know that there is such a thing 
as being a Christian without being dipped in the blood, 
and that there are Christians who follow Jesus to the 


best of their ability without any idea that he is a 
third part of a trinity. 

But the essential thing about practically all the 
chaplains is that they realize that they are in the 
Army, Navy or Marine Corps to counsel and help men. 
They do this great job without much thought as to 
whether a man is in-one church or the other, or in no 
church. And they maintain brotherly relations with 
one another. 

A screaming shell is a screaming shell which pays 
no attention to the religious label of the people in its 
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course. Cold is cold, hunger is hunger, fear is fear 
inside a Christian breast as in a Jewish breast. 

Men face to face. with the ultimate éxperiences of 
life and death have a different perspective through 
which to regard churches, priests, rabbis and parsons 
and all the services of religion. With most of them, 
this perspective will stay with them. A brave Catholic 
or a brave Universalist will make all about them think 
better of all priests, of all Universalists. We have 
received some high tributes to the work of the chap- 
lains which will appear in a later issue. Our own 
chaplains scattered around the world are making a 
record of which we:are proud. 


MAINE TO -THE-FRONT AGAIN 


UNIVERSALIST layman in Maine sends us “a 

check for $100 to add to the $1,000 (from a mem- 

ber of the Biddeford church) and to use in the same 

way.” That same way is an addition to the permanent 
funds. ‘ 

This layman, who wants no publicity, sends with 
his check a-brief note as warming and cheering as his 
own warming and cheering personality. He says: 

Add this to the, $1,000 and use it in the same way. No 
publicity as to the donor’s name. That is between you and 
me. 

Yours about Peter strikes a chord with everyone who has 
lost a dog to the automobile. When Laddie met the same fate 
a few years ago I tried to express in the Boston Herald what 
you say so much better in this week’s Leaver. 


It may be an age of reinforced concrete and steel, 
of massive power and gigantic conflict, but sentiment 
still lives and kindness extends its sway. Friends are 
loyal to friends, and projects concentrated on the com- 
ing of a better day command the sacrificial devotion 
of men. 

There are the dull and insensate in the world, there 
are the winebibbers and money-mad, but likewise there 
are the farsighted and the unselfish, and, thank God, 
we have our share of them and perhaps more than our 
share in the Universalist Church. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE NEGRO 


R. FRANK P. GRAHAM, president of the 

University of North Carolina, said recently, “The 
Negro in the United States has compressed the most 
progress in the shortest time of any race in human 
history.” 

Dr. Graham, speaking to a Founder’s Day gathering at 
Tuskegee Institute, cited this statistical record in discussing 
Negro advancement: 

“The life span of the Negro has increased in ten years 
from 49 to 55 years. 

“Tiliteracy among Negroes, has declined from 70 per cent 
in 1880 to 10 per cent in 1940.” 

Dr. Graham, although declaring that “much more remains 
to be gradually achieved,” asserted that the American Negro 
in recent years had won more opportunities in industry, the 
professions and the military services than in any part of the 
earth or in any other period of history. 

“In the last decade,” Dr. Graham declared, “more Negroes 
graduated from American colleges and universities than in all 
the previous history of the race.” 
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Recognition of these great achievements by white 
people will help to establish better relations between 


* the races. 


There can be no race riot where each wants to see 
the other get ahead in the world. 


ENLIVENING COPY IN ZIONS HERALD 


HESE Methodists are a queer lot. Don’t they 

know that a bishop is a holy man who is not to be 
manhandled? Here comes Zions Herald for March 29 
with great letters staring at us from the cover and 
declaring, “A Trend We Dare Not Ignore—Bishops 
Should Attend Sunday School.” 

Investigating further we find that Editor Hartman 
has dared to publish an article by an irreverent parson 
named Oliver M. Keve. It is an article of the meanest 
type—one that twits on facts. The bishops have issued 
an appeal to Methodists to support the Sunday school, 
and they are too busy to go themselves. The author 
does not mention the fact that most Sunday schools 
would feel embarrassed with a bishop prowling around, 
but he does mention the fact that in their appeal for 


‘support of Sunday schools, bishops are theorizing. 


They are platitudinous. They stress the obvious. 
Methodist money is wasted telling people the obvious. 

How interesting is such copy! It almost makes us 
wish that we had bishops. How we could liven up the 
dull pages with choice remarks on the habits of bishops! 


THAT ARTICLE ON OUTLAW’S BRIDGE 


CORRESPONDENT suggests that Rev. Gustav 
Ulrich might very properly resent being made the 
hero of the recent story in Life Magazine. 

In our last issue we acknowledged publicly our 
indebtedness to Life Magazine for the way in which 
it had written up this small rural church and its 
minister. Are we mistaken in our judgment of the 
article? We do not think so. 

Mr. Ulrich is an unusually fine-grained, conscien- — 
tious man. Quite naturally he would shrink from being 
made the hero of a piece. 

But does our correspondent not lose sight of the 
fact that in most stories of good work, praise and 
blame are not fairly apportioned? We who write have 
“a rural project” of our own, at which we work but one 
month out of the year to be sure, but we have been 
written up scores of times as the hero of the piece. We 
were the one to bring a dead church back to life. 
We were the one to restore a little church that was 
fallmg down and going to ruin. It is all nonsense to 
ignore the fact that one of the finest aggregations of 
country people and village people in the country really 
deserve the credit, but we can’t follow up all the pub- 
lications and tell how we deserve only one-thousandth 
part of the credit and not all. Besides, people who 
read the newspaper “puffs” do it with some perspective. 

As we read the Life story we get the idea that here 
at Outlaw’s Bridge there lives a remarkable lot of 
people. They were intelligent enough and public 
spirited enough to recognize a natural leader and to 
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back him up. One of the beautiful illustrations in Life 
showed a group of the people working hard at cleaning 
up the grounds—giving priceless community service 
“without money and without price.” It made us think 
of the bees that we have had at Beards Hollow to 
clean up the cemetery, the church grove, the parking 
lot or the grounds. In our office stands a picture of a 
_ typical Sunday crowd at the church in Beards Hollow, 
showing both the trucks and the pleasure cars that 
brought people to church. 

Now no secular newspaper or magazine ever writes 
up a church or church meeting exactly as a church 
paper does it, but we were impressed by the fact that 
Life did both the text and the pictures with great 
ability. Of course we would change a word or sentence 
here or there, but our experience makes us glad when 
we do not want to change every word or sentence. 

If we remember correctly, a number of promi- 
nent Universalists in attendance at the New York 

Convention, deeply impressed by the occasional 
sermon of Mr. Ulrich, went over to the office of 
Life and urged the editor to send a man down to 
North Carolina to take some pictures of the church. 
If we are correctly informed, Life took over 300 
pictures. In our judgment, we should thank Life for 
a contribution that represents both hundreds of dollars 
and much good will. 

No one need be concerned about misunderstandings 
that may come from this article. Those strong, 
resourceful citizens of Outlaw’s Bridge are as little 
likely to be misjudged as is their consecrated young 
minister, and that, in our judgment, is not at all. 


A B C’s OF SCAPEGOATING* 


ANY long and scholarly tomes have been written 
about the problem of race relations. Not very 
many short, clear-cut, concrete and factual manuals for 
individual and group study are yet available. Cer- 
tainly few such of the uniformly excellent quality of 
the A B C’s of Scapegoating are available. This 
72-page book, including a useful bibliography, is one 
of a series of explorations undertaken by the seminar 
in psychological problems of morale in the Department 
of Psychology at Harvard under the direction of Prof. 
G. W. Allport and Prof. H. A. Murray. It was pub- 
lished by the Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, 
and sells for the amazingly low price of 25 cents. 


In the foreword to the study, Professor Allport says: 
“Our concern in this pamphlet is to present an objec- 
tive study of scapegoating to the end that the con- 
structive forces in America may better understand the 
threat with which we ourselves are faced. . . . In 
ordinary times the resiliency of democracy is so great 
that mixed populations manage to live side by side 
peacefully enough, even though minor frictions and 
prejudices exist. Our peril today lies in the fact that 
our pet prejudices, combined with our tendency to fix 
the blame for our woes upon others, may break out 


- *4 BC’s of Scapegoating. Twenty-five cents. Order from 
Universalist Publishing House. : 


house self-reliant once more. 
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into irrational, degenerative scapegoating, destructive 
of our chances to win a victory for democracy and a 
lasting peace of equality and opportunity for all men,” 


The work then proceeds to describe scapegoating 
and its motives. It takes up the sources of race 
prejudice of the child and finds that such are not innate 
but imposed by environment. This conclusion is 
reached on the basis of case studies. Types of scape- 
goaters and their victims are described from life situa- 
tions. The dangers of scapegoating in wartime are 
pointed out and methods of combating them are 
discussed. 


Here is the nontechnical, practical, yet scientifically 
reliable study manual you have been looking for in 
the field of race relations. 

E.H.L. 


THE RETURN OF THE JACKKNIFE 


N the days before the war when we needed a jack- 

knife but had left our own at home, we occasionally 
asked the nearest friend for the loan of his knife. 
More often than not our friend produced a dainty 
ornament from the end of his watch chain. We accepted 
it gratefully, used it gingerly, and returned it speedily 
lest the fragile thing come to some harm in our hands. 

All this is changed now. Our friends amaze us by 
their display of rugged pocket tool kits complete 
between the horn handle. The jackknife has come into 
its own again. This is a healthy sign. It means that 
the force of circumstances has made the master of the 
Since he can’t call the 
carpenter or the plumber or the electrician with any 
hope of successful results, he gets out his tools and 
does that repair job himself. In the process, he has 
rediscovered that universal tool, the good old-fashioned 
jackknife. The history of pioneer America, both 
agricultural and industrial, could be written in terms 
of the jackknife without the modern gadget additionals 
of the 1944 model. Not only agricultural and domestic 
instruments were fashioned by it, but, in the hands 
of a determined craftsman, the big broad blade or its 
companion, the short, narrow blade, fashioned the 
difficult curves of “patterns” for ingenious metal 
castings. 

Many country people never ceased to carry the 
jackknife. But before Pearl Harbor the urban half of 
us had degenerated into button pushers, and when the 
button didn’t work we called the repair man. . Instead 
of being the nation of mechanically ingenious folk our 
magazine writers boasted about, we were letting our- 
selves become helplessly dependent on a very small 
class of professional repair men. Now, with the help of 
the humble jackknife we are rediscovering our own 
skills. Neither the growing scarcity of materials nor 
the breakdown of old machines need plunge us into 
a time of cheap Ersatz if we learn to be self-reliant 
again. 

_ We hail the return of the jackknife. It marks the 
renaissance of elemental Yankee ingenuity. 


Be HL. 
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The Purpose of God 


Herbert E. Benton 


OME years ago one of our ministers wrote a book 

to which he gave the title, “The Purpose of God.” 

A prominent layman demurred. What right has 
he or any man to declare that he knows God’s purpose? 
A colossal presumption! If he had been content to say, 
“This is my understanding of God’s purpose,” he would 
have gone as far as finite man is entitled to go. 

It is evident that many have ignored the layman’s 
warning. Indeed, theologies are based on the assump- 
tion that men can and do know the Infinite Purpose. 
And countless preachers have dogmatically affirmed, 
“Thus saith the Lord.” Furthermore, it may be asked, 
How can the church speak with authority unless it is 
the mouthpiece of the Eternal God? ; 

It is in the nature of man to desire to know God’s 
purpose. Everyone shares that desire, even this 
preacher. And when I quote with approval the defini- 
tion, “God is what man would be at his best,” even 
though I am aware that I do not positively know that 
the formula actually fits the nature of God, still it does 
appeal to me as sound and sane. For I do know that 
man at his best loves, is kind, forgiving, merciful, 
understanding. I do know that man at his best would 
not cause even his worst enemy to suffer torments 
uselessly, everlastingly. I do know that man at his 


best will sacrifice himself to help anyone, even the 


person who has done. him injury. 

That being so I cannot conceive God as being any- 
thing less than this. Surely he must be infinitely 
better than the best of men, else the Creator is less 
than the creature. : 

I agree with Whittier, “That cannot be good in 
him which evil is in me.” To be sure, I recognize that 
this picture of God in my mind—and in yours—is 
painted by sentiment, and sentiment is not always 
trustworthy. And I agree that a faith, born of senti- 
ment, must be buttressed by some fundamental facts 
of life in order to deserve credence. Are there such 
facts? 

It seems to me there are some “‘so plain that he 
who runs may read.” And they are the more convinc- 
ing to me because they are found in our common, every- 
day life. 

‘I would not undervalue the testimony to God’s 
purpose that blazes in the starry heavens and sweeps 
majestically through the mysteries of the far-flung 
universe, but these alone, while they fill me with awe 
and amazement, do not satisfy. 

Our life is circumscribed by the commonplace, the 
ordinary, the customary, the familiar. It is in the here 
and now that we want to find a revelation of God. 
And I think we can. ~ 

Years ago Nathaniel Shaler, the scientist, declared 
that, in his judgment, the creative process in the ma- 
terial universe had, from the beginning, been directed 


toward the achievement of individual human personal- 
ity. In other words, human personality is the aim of 
creation. And, certainly, man is the most spectacular 
and glorious fruit of the ages. A creature who can 
think, plan, aspire, love, worship, is a marvel! Now 
there is one aspect of this human creature that seems 
to me especially notable—it is his power to choose for 
himself! Every person has that capacity. You have it. 
I have it. At this very moment you can choose what 
you shall think, what you shall desire. You may 
choose to continue to read these words, or you may 
throw the paper aside. And herein lies your essential _ 
manhood. é: 

This power to choose is the sine qua non of per- 
sonality. With it you are a man, a person, a child 
made in the image of God. Without it you are nothing 
but a lump of animate flesh and bone. 


To every man there openeth a high way and a low, 
And every man decideth the way his soul shall go. 
OxENHAM 


Surely all this tells us something very definite about 
God. It reveals his loving purpose. He must have 
yearned toward man very much, must have been 
moved by unsearchable love, to open such a door of 
opportunity, for he knew as he swung it open that 
man would use this power of choice to seek merely his 
own pleasure and would wander far and wide into the 
tents of indulgence and folly. 

The value of this testimony is manifest as we call 
to mind the modern method of child traming. The 
aim today is to secure self-expression. Parents anx- 
iously, eagerly, are seeking to give their children the 
opportunity to grow from within naturally, to develop 
the qualities they possess. It is much easier for any 
parent to exact obedience to his own will. It requires 
much more patient thought and self-sacrifice to lead 
than to drive. The rule of the rod is handier than that 
of the gently guiding heart. But the way of love is the 
wiser, as parents are learning more and more. Under- | 
standing love has widened and enriched the area of 
childhood and youth, and the results justify the 


, method. 


And if m the human family this technique, this 
method, evidences the absorbing love of the parents, 
what must we say when we observe that this is the 
method which God has employed in his family of man 
since the dawn of human intelligence? Is this not a 
telling testimony to the loving purpose of the heavenly 
Father and Mother'of us all? He has given to every 
man this priceless boon of free choice. We abuse it 
sadly. Often we are no wiser than the gray squirrel 
to whom I fed peanuts. He took them from my hand 
and forthwith buried them in the pile of leaves out 
in the street. Many of our acts of choice show little 
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if any more common sense; but again I say we must 
have the chance and the capacity to choose, else we 
can nevergrow to be men. Because of this it is possible 
for us to follow the injunction of Jesus, “Ye shall be 
perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 


Let us further note the field in which we exercise 
this power to choose. We are all aware that no two 
persons are exactly alike. Even twins have some dif- 
ferences. There are about two billion persons on the 
earth at present, and no one is an exact replica of any 
other, either in physical constitution and appearance 
or in mental and spiritual endowment. This infinite 
capacity for diversification is one of the most mar- 
velous of natural phenomena. 

What is the reason for this variation? Again I 
make no claim to know, but I can see some very notable 
‘advantages. 

It is conceivable that a Supreme Being might have 
formed every person to be exactly like every other, 
run them all in the same mold, physical and mental; 
they would then have had the same thoughts and 
desires, would have acted in the same fashion. If 
choice they had had it would always have been the 
same choice. Would anyone see any improvement over 
the present fact of diversity? To be sure, you and I 
are often impatient with those who do not agree with 
us. Weare prone to fume, How can they be so stupid, 
so foolish! And yet we surely know that if all others 
did agree with any one of us, life would be deadly 
“stale, flat and unprofitable.” “Variety is the spice of 
life,” and it is more than spice. In it are the seed and 
the promise of growth to something better. 

I have seen rows of twenty or thirty or even more 
houses in Philadelphia exactly alike and have become 
quite accustomed to the uniformity. But the most 
loyal Philadelphian would shudder at the thought of 
having every house in every street of the city built 
after the same architectural pattern. Such a city 
would be a monstrosity. In it architecture, art, and, 
I think, spiritual hope and faith, would perish. Mass 
production, of houses or machines, with interchange- 
able parts, may be an economy of material and labor, 
but apply that principle to humankind and the result 
would be poverty of intellect and soul. We want men 
to be different, because with their diversities as ma- 
terials they can build unities and harmonies. There is 
little music in one note endlessly prolonged. There 
_ must be more than French horns (my favorite instru- 
ment) in an orchestra. 

Someone has said, “God divided man into men that 
they might help each other.” Here we have the 
reason for the diversities in human nature. And here 
we have another evidence of God’s loving purpose. 
He made men after this fashion because he loved them 
so much that he wished them to create a life of beauty 
and harmony and joy, and this was the way and the 
only way to achieve the goal. Myriads of men and 
women, all with free choice and all capable of making 
different choices. : 


Perhaps one reason why we are so blind to God’s 
loving purpose is that we are oblivious to the worth 
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of many human characteristics, customs, habits; they 
are alien to us. We do not yet realize and admit that 
all races and peoples, even though vastly different from 
us, have their place in the cosmic scheme and their 
contribution to make to the City of God. There was 
a certain small town in which there were representa- 
tives of a number of nationalities. As each group fol- 
lowed its own way of life, making its own choices, the 
stage was set for contention, clashes, and conflict. 
But some among the groups, wiser than their fellows, 
suggested that they should have an exhibition of the 
crafts, the costumes, the skills, of the different peoples. 
The idea caught fire at once, for each group was eager 
to show how worthy, even superior, its own civiliza- 
tion was. ,The event was one of charm and beauty; 
each group was surprised at the capabilities of the 
others. The result was not only a real enhancement of 
their physical, material conditions through what they 
received from others, but, what was of far more value, 
an enrichment of their emotional, spiritual understand- 
ing. They had become one community, richer and 
more content than would have been possible had each 
group lived to itself. 

We have a long way to go before we achieve human 
amity and concord and peace, but in spite of the pres- 
ent fratricidal conflict I do believe we are on our way. 
And that way has been opened before us through the 
purpose of God. We shall owe it all to him. 


I am thankful we are beginning to visualize that 
goal. The employer is becoming rare who gives no 
thought, beyond self-interest, to his employee. Capital 
and labor more and more recognize that they are 
partners in a great social undertaking. 

Someone has said that whenyhe touches a radio he 
feels that he is touching God, since this wonderful 
instrument is the product of God’s creation. So when 
I hear of a conference of men who are on different sides 
of some great problem, and yet they are met to resolve 
their differences and find some common ground for 
action, I feel that the loving God who has made this 
possible is there; he has given these men this opportu- 
nity to pool their wisdom, to fit together their diversi- 
ties and to achieve a unity that will promote human 
well-being. Wherever men are working together for 
the common good I hear the voice of God. Who shall 
say that this does not evidence his loving purpose? 

We all sit before the loom of life; to each is given 
a skein of threads of different colors; often we choose 
those that are glaring and dissonant; again they are 
actually so harsh and discordant as to ruin the pattern. 
There are places where the fabric is stained by our 
passionate wilfullness and torn by our feverish haste to 
have our own way or rent by our violent, uncontrolled 
conflicts with our brethren, but even in the imperfec- 
tions, the crudities and the deceits we practice to 
conceal our faults, I seem to discern God’s gentle, 
solicitous purpose. He understands our weakness; 
he knows the way we must go, through imperfection 
to the perfect way, through error to truth, through 
darkness to light. There “he stands within the shadow 
keeping watch above his own.” 
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A Religion for Greatness ‘ 
VII-Political Universalism 


Clarence R. Skinner 


EARLY all human communities, as soon as they 
become complex, develop some sort of political 
structure. The purpose of such a structure is to hold 
conflicting elements in check and promote the common 
welfare in so far ‘as such welfare is not provided by 
other associations and interests. 

We cannot tell’, with absolute certainty what the 
aboriginal group was like, or when it first developed 
political activities, but most evidence points to the 
horde as the first human association, and its political 
life emerged very early in prehistoric times. The 
horde is usually described as a unit of approximately 
forty people related by blood and held together by 
common traditions. It was an enlarged family com- 
posed of three or four generations, including uncles, 
aunts, cousins and other relatives by marriage. 

It is safe to assume that political partialism de- 
veloped in virulent form in the horde. There were one 
hundred per centers’ even in those days, who thought 
and lived in terms of my group, my territory, my pos- 
sessions, and my God. If a Daily Screech had been 
issued, it would probably have carried at its masthead 
the caption, “My horde, right or wrong.” Politics 
drew a. circle around this microscopic group, making 
for unity within, but declaring disunity with all other 
folk who came from the wrong side of the mountain. 
People across the river were “outlandish,” that is, 
enemies and strangers. 

William Graham Sumner, in his classic book, 
Folkways, speaks of the intolerance and narrowness of 
early men, and of their identification of the “we” group 
with whatever is right and true. The folkways “are 
uniform, universal ... imperative. ... Each group 
nourishes its own pride and vanity, boasts itself su- 
perior, exalts its own divinities, and looks with con- 
tempt on outsiders. Each group thinks its own 
folkways the only right ones, and if it observes that 
other groups have other folkways, these excite its 
scorn.”* 

This is partialism with a vengeance. It sets up a 
fragment and identifies it with the whole. It sees only 
one small portion of truth and confounds that with the 
whole truth. It decries all attempts to understand 
other people or other ways of life. As the frog in the 
bottom of the well would not believe in any world 
outside of that which he knew, so members of the 
horde, smitten with myopia, would not challenge the 
rightness of their own tight little world. The early 
apostles of universalism were stoned and exiled, driven 
from horde to horde, probably dying of exposure and 
loneliness. War became a fixed policy of the “in” 


*Folkways. By W. G. Sumner. Pp. 2-3. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 


group toward “out” groups, and antagonisms were 
handed down through the generations. 

The absolute exclusiveness of these tiny fragments 
of the human race, however, began to crumble before 
the forces of migration, trade, curiosity, and the itch for 
adventure. A few bold spirits began to see the poten- 
tialities in other-people and in other folkways. Superior 
methods of making arrows, or of fishing or trapping, 
even if practiced by strangers, began to be tried out, 
and they appealed to a widening circle of men. When 
methods could be measured with a yardstick, and when 
the advantages of new wares could be demonstrated 
clearly, departures from the traditional were fearfully 
and tentatively made. On the other hand, ideas and 
folkways which dealt with the imponderables—the 
subjective satisfactions and values of life—fared less 
happily. Political habits, such as laws and methods of 
their enforcement, did not yield to the pressures of 
change, because they were largely subjective. They 
were clung to tenaciously because their superiority or 
inferiority could not be easily demonstrated. 

Partialism began to break down in spots and it was 
retained in spots, but gradually hordes gave up their 
exclusiveness and the basis of human association 
broadened. Political universalism made progress. 

The next step may have been the consolidation of 
hordes into tribes. People found themselves in physical 
propinquity, with certain advantages in unity such as 
greater powers of defense and more specialization. 
Since the occasions for inner tensions now multiplied, 
the political structure also strengthened. More func- 
tions were taken over by government. Suppression of 
evil, as well as promotion of the good, was intensified, 
and wars became bigger and better, both because larger 
numbers were involved and because more effective 
methods were discovered. It is evident, however, that 
in this process of enlargement and amalgamation the 
partialists clung to their fragmentary loyalties. They 
continually harked back to the “good old days,” and 
their fragmentary outlook was a heavy drag on those 
who wanted to go forward, adjusting their laws and 
practices to the new realities. Tensions would break 
out between the partialists and the universalists, 
splitting the tribe with internecine strife. Sometimes 
hordes would resign and go back to their political isola- 
tion because they were incapable of such greatness. 
Their imaginations failed before the staggering task of 
surrendering their political mores and passing over 
their sovereignty to.a larger group. 

The process continued, tribes uniting into confedera- 
tions, which were still based primarily on the blood 
bond, but were held together also by political structure 
which promoted unity by law and force. Still the 
unity was within the confederation and not between. 
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Then a new factor entered into the development 
of human relations. Association passed from the 
exclusive basis of blood kinship to that of mere geo- 
graphical propinquity. People of different families and 
race found advantages in settling together in one com- 
mon location, which may have been near unusually rich 

-natural resources. This required a strengthening of 
the political powers, for it represented a far leap in 
progress and a great stretch of imagination. It was a 
revolutionary discovery of profound import. Men 
found that they could live together in co-operative 
communities without being of the same racial stock 
or even of the same traditions. It was a time for 
greatness. Men of insight believed that it could be 
done. Reactionaries denied the possibility, but great- 
ness won the day. Conglomerate communities arose, 
welding into one functional unit folk of various colors, 
costumes, and creeds. Tensions were always implicit, 
so again the political power had to hold “a fretful realm 
in awe.” 

There came the time when the “city state’ was 
evolved as a result of migrations of people toward the 
great centers of trade. Ships brought a bewildering 
variety of men to these new foci of civilization, but 
political life drew ‘them all into a new unity. They 
were held to a common loyalty, and they submitted 
to a common sovereignty. Here was a demonstration 
that universalism could surmount some of the barriers 
which had formerly set men against each other in hostile 
camps. The imaginations of the leaders stretched to 
an unprecedented circle, including new variations 
which the partialists maintained could not possibly be 
fused together into a living whole. The thing that 
could not be done was done! Another step was taken 

_ In the outward expansion of the political unity of men. 

The partialists immediately built walls around the 
city and said: “Thus far shalt thou go and no farther. 
There are limits, after all, to this business of consolida- 
tion. It is all well and good to have Venice, Rome and 
Naples, but we can’t expect anything more than that. 
This marks the end of political unification.” But the 
partialists were wrong again, as usual. Cities did unite 
into duchies, provinces, and states. Cities that had 
fought each other to the death began to owe loyalty 
to a new common sovereignty. Saxony emerged out 
of a congeries of towns, and Prussia followed suit. 
Human nature did not change. The only factor which 
changed was the political and cultural expression of 
human nature. Interests which had been diverse and 
antagonistic were drawn into wider areas of identity. 
What happened was an advance toward political uni- 
versalism. 

Then another fateful leap was taken. Men jumped 
the hurdles of city walls, provinces and duchies to the 
modern nation-state. England, Germany, Italy, the 
United States, emerged as clearly defined units occupy- 
ing a definite territory and attempting to unify all 
within those borders. Overt strife and warfare ceased 
between component groups. They submitted to one 
law, one coinage, one postage, one political power. 

_ What is a nation? Professor MaclIver defines it as 
follows: 
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_ In the world of our present-day civilization the nation is _ 
the largest effective community. By this we mean that ‘the 
nation is the largest group which is permeated by the con- 
sciousness of comprehensive solidarity. There are interests 
which extend far beyond national frontiers, there are interna- 
tional associations of many kinds. But there is as yet no in- 
ternational community in any effective degree. The expan- 
sion of community has so far not prevailed against the bar- 
riers of the state. But the nation itself has all the earmarks 
of a community. This becomes clear if we examine the na- 
ture of the sentiment which animates it. Like all communal 
sentiments—as contrasted, for example, with class-conscious- 
ness—it is essentially democratic. In other words, it admits 
no grades, no hierarchy of membership. It does not exclude 
the poor or uncultured, it does not distinguish between the 
highborn and the lowborn, the intelligent and the stupid. It 
is the attachment to the most clearly defined order of life that 
the modern world presents, since the state with its deter- 
minant frontiers both sets a limit to it and organizes it under 
a system of laws.* 


A nation, therefore, is a group of people who are 
conscious of their unity of interests. They are not all 
alike in blood, religion, economic status or historic 
background. They may differ as much as the Ameri- 
can Indian does from the Swede, or the Negro from 
the white. Their unity embraces their differences. 
They share something greater than their own fragmen- 
tary points of view. Switzerland, for instance, is made 
up of people from German, French and Italian back- 
grounds. They speak differing languages, and have 
differing cultural traditions, but they are one in want- 
ing to be Swiss. They do not hate each other because 
of their languages or traditions. What they love is a 
common national culture. 

Some people despair of human unity, but in the 
nation we have an extraordinary example of it: not 
perfect, but extraordinary. In the United States, 
Chinese and Japanese teams play games together in 
the Y.M.C.A. Germans and Frenchmen work in the 
same shops. Even the English and the Irish can sit 
down together in the same moving picture theater 
(perhaps because it is dark). Italians and Greeks 
attend the same schools, Bolsheviks and capitalists 
read in the same library, Jews and Catholics play base- 
ball together. 

As stated above, there are limits to this unity, but 
it is a significant step in the direction of greatness. 

What is a state? It is a group of people who live in 
a particular geographical locality, who recognize and 
who are ruled by a sovereign political power. For the 
last twenty-five years the Czechs were a nation-state. 
Their sovereignty was taken away by the Nazi invasion. 
They are still a nation, but are no longer a state. 
When they are able to restore their own political 
sovereignty they will again be a state. They will not 
cease being a nation. Argentina, Sweden, Japan, are 
states, because within each there is one sovereign 
political power which must be obeyed. This power 
alone has the right to raise armies, levy taxes, make 
war, conclude treaties of peace, and perform many 
ether functions. It does not normally dictate all 
human activities, for there are many interests carried 


*Society. By R. M. Maclver. Pp. 154-155. Farrar and 
Rinehart, New York, 1937. : y 3) 
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on,by families, theaters, business, churches, schools, 
etc., which are more or less autonomous. Some states 
are far more totalitarian than others, and each state 
differs greatly over a long period of time; but, whatever 
its nature, it, like the nation, represents a triumph of 
greatness. It is a demonstration of the fact that man’ 
does not have to live hemmed in by narrow provincial- 
ism. He can expand his loyalties to include vast 
geographical areas like Brazil or China. He can learn 
to think of various peoples, religions, and cultures as 
germane to his own fundamental humanity. There is 
no internal cause of discord which cannot be held in 
check or dissolved by the nation-state. Poverty can 
exist beside riches, black can live with white, Jew can 
sit down to dinnet ‘with the Gentile. It can be done, 
because it is done every day in many of our greatest 
political unities. It is a far ery from the fragmentary 
horde to such a universalistic, inclusive association. 


But—we have now reached the stage in evolution 
where this nation-state has become in its turn a 
fragmentation of the larger whole. It is a form of 
partialism which was workable in the days of economic 
isolation, when travel was painfully slow and popula- 
tions were relatively fixed. It has become a religion, 
and an obsession. Men live for it, die for it, kill for it. 
It has largely supplanted ideas of God, truth and jus- 
tice. It has been exalted above humanity and claims 
men’s undivided and unthinking loyalty. If there ever 
was an excuse for such a domineering master of human 
destiny, that time has passed. Life has flowed across 
border Imes. Now, it is platitudinous to remark, a 
mosquito hops on an airplane in Rio de Janeiro, lands 
in New Orleans and spreads yellow fever. Hitler 
screeches in Berlin and he is heard in Chungking and 
Moscow. Millions of folk migrate thousands of miles 
by swift ocean liners. Science is international, so are 
art, religion, trade, recreation, and war. The plain 
fact is that the political nation-state has now become 
unworkable, unrealistic, and reactionary. Some new 
form of political universalism is long overdue. 

We do not mean that Argentina, Sweden, and China 
can no longer exist. We do mean that such units can 
no longer be sovereign and isolated. They must be 
integrated with a larger political whole, global in its 
extent, for life has become global in its outreach. 

The argument that nations must have their place in 
the sun is absurd. There is no fundamentally valid 
reason why Belgium or Greece should expand. Belgians 
or Greeks may need new farms or factories. No one 
denies them that right. Germany does not need new 
territory. Germans may need new homes. Let them 
build. No one will prevent them. It is people, not 
states, that must live. Japanese as men and women 
have always been welcome immigrants into China. We 
have welcomed Germans and Italians to our shores as 
human beings, and here they have lived as human 
beings. The mischief comes when these folk migrate 
as nationals, carrying with them their concepts of 
sovereignty. They come as partialists, not as univer- 
salists. The wars of the modern world are fostered 
largely by this super nation-state, 
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A most illumiating example of this point is con- 
tained in an article from Free World: 
To take an example from the South, for nearly three hun- 


dred years complete peace prevailed among the provinces of 
Central America. Abject poverty, but peace. Then these 


same provinces lost their unifying bond of common authority + 


and became separate nations; and where for three centuries 
there had been peace there developed a chronic state of war. 
Aldous Huxley, reminding us that Central America, “being 
just Europe in miniature and with the lid off, is the ideal lab- 
oratory in which to study the behavior of the Great Powers,” 
adds this illuminating comment: 

“The most striking fact about the wars of Central America 
is that none of them has had an origin which could possibly 
be interpreted as economic. There has never been any ques- 
tion of capturing markets, destroying dangerous commercial 
competitors, seizing provinces for the sake of their industrially 
valuable resources. The wars of the Five Republics have been 
wars between Conservatives and Liberals, between Clericals 
and Anti-Clericals, between those who desired a single federal 
republic and those who claimed sovereign independence for 
each state. They have not been wars of interest, but of 
‘political principle-—in other words, wars of pure passion. 
The wars of Europe are not essentially different.”* 


Political partialism! Political power going thus far 
and no farther; failing to integrate groups into a func- 
tional whole. The outlook becomes discouraging when 
we realize how far behind reality these nation-states 
lag, but culture lags have a way of being taken up. 
Man sometimes slowly, sometimes suddenly, wakens to 
the incongruity of the past with the present. He forges 
new institutions which more adequately express the 
Zeitgeist. It has always been so, and there is no 
reason to believe that it will now cease to be so. An 
approach to universalism has never failed to emerge 
from the chaos of partialisms. It would be myopic 
optimism to believe that history moves in one unbroken 
lme from triumph to triumph. Greatness does not 
always and immediately supplant bigotries. The move- 
ment of history has setbacks, crosscurrents, and 
confusions. 

The shift from nationalism to internationalism is 
beset with peculiar difficulties; for, as Prof. Hans Kohn** 
has shown, the nationalisms which we have inherited 


from the twentieth century arose by a process of — 


dialectic antithesis. German nationalism was stimu- 
lated by but was a reaction against the French. Indian 
nationalism, in similar manner, is created by the Eng- 
lish, but is in many respects an antithesis to it. So 
with most of the modern nationalisms of Europe: they 
are loaded down with anti-feelings, and their roots 
reach into the soil of old antagonisms. Each national- 
ism was born-in a desire to oppose the other states 
which gave it birth. 

There is a gathering evidence, however, that this 
heritage of antithesis is bemg overcome by economic, 
technological, political, scientific, cultural, and humani- 
tarian realities. Michelet, the French historian, saw 
the internationalizing, or at least universalizing, effect 
of modern culture when he wrote: 


*Free World: Vol. 1. No. 1, October, 1941, New York City. 
Article by Norman Angell, p. 43. , © 

**Not By Arms Alone. By Hans Kohn. P. 108. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1940. 
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In this marvellous transformation the spirit has triumphed 
over matter, the general over the particular, and the idea over 
the reality, the barbarian periods represent almost nothing 
but the local, the particular, the material. Man still clings 
to the soil, he seems to be part of it. . . . Slowly the strength 
which is the real essence of man will detach him, will uproot 
him from this soil. . . . He will need, instead of his native vil- 
lage, instead of his town or his province, a great fatherland. 
The idea of this fatherland, an abstract idea which owes little 
to the sense, will carry him through a new effort to the new 
idea of a universal fatherland, of the City of Providence.* 


This process, foreseen so long ago by the French 
historian-philosopher, is emerging more and more 
clearly from the fog of obscurantism., The war does 
not disprove it, rather it makes the process more 
evident. For weal or woe, for salvation or damnation, 
we have become one. This tragic era through which 
we are now living is simply the dramatic denouement. 

The most desperate efforts at nationalism fail, for 
they contain within themselves the seeds of self-con- 
tradiction and decay. A gun is made in England, is 
bought by Germany and is turned against English 
soldiers, A German chemist invents sulfanilimide 
which saves the lives of the Russians. who are killing 
Germans. An Italian invents radio and the invention 
is used to order an Allied fleet to destroy Italian 
vessels. A Pole discovers radium which saves the lives 
of those who help to destroy Poland. An African beats 
his tom-tom in the jungle and jazz is played in Chicago. 
Wars beginning in an obscure corner of the earth spread 
throughout the whole world, demonstrating the fact 
which was clearly and succinctly expressed by Herbert 
Spencer, “None can be happy until all are happy; none 
can be free until all are free.” 

Salvador de Madariaga, noted Spanish statesman, 
puts the case thus: 


- It is precisely in the rapid evolution of the world toward 
a world-city and a world-market, with a unity of its own, that 
the problem lies; or rather, in the fact that while circum- 
stances and the trend of history have united the world, its 
political and economic machinery has remained adapted to 
the old ways of free national rivalry and free economic com- 
petition. . . . From the economic point of view the world has 
attained the unity of the market place. All happenings are 
discussed in it as they affect the whole of the village. But 
there remain within this unit upwards of sixty fractions, 
known as nations, which are unable to put the general inter- 
est above their own factional interests.** 


To say that the logic of modern culture issues in 
internationalism does not immediately pronounce the 
death knell of nationalism. As we have said, adaptive 
culture lags behind realities for appallingly long periods. 
But when nearly all the cultural realities are forging a 
more universal outlook, provincialism must become 
relatively less important. 
claiming the new order in no uncertain terms. Currents 
of larger life are running through all peoples. History 
is on the side of world society. 

Prof. Manly Hudson, an American, holding a posi- 
tion in Geneva, told an audience in Calcutta: 


*Quoted in Not By Arms Alone, by Hans Kohn, pp. 113- 


14. 
**The World Design. By Salvador de Madariaga. Pp. 


15-16. 


Prophets have been pro-- 
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These changes of the last hundred years have created a 
new world society. All of the peoples of the world have been ~ 
drawn into a single world community which bears little re- 
semblance to the world of separate and self-contained states 
upon which the nineteenth century dawned. It is a com- 
munity in which relations between different peoples have be- 
come much more intimate, their common problems have be- 
come much more numerous, and their need for common 
action much more urgent. It demands in consequence a new 
kind of political organization.* 


Human nature is motivated by irrational drives, 
but it also has its rational elements. We do tend, over 
a period of time, to solve problems; not with finality 
but with sufficient adequacy to provide a- modus 
vivendt, Human comprehension is slower than we 
want it to be, but it does become aware of new move- 
ments and it does make adjustments. Law and gov- 
ernment which grow out of human beings with all 
their imperfections do change with changing conditions. 
When mankind is presented with the stark, terrifying 
fact of the havoc wrought by mechanized war;-when 
the problem is presented with the imperative of Life 
against Death; when the demand of overwhelming 
millions is for deliverance from this bloody Franken- 
steim—then statesmanship will reply, “We dare and 
we do.” 


*International Co-operation. By Manley O. Hudson. P. 11. 


(This chapter will be concluded in our next issue) 


DRUID 


I sometimes think that there must be 
Some ancient Druid’s blood in me 
That’s moved to worship by a tree. 


Perhaps those Celtic sires of mine 
Felt, as I do, ’mong fir and pine 
A presence there of One Divine. 


They may have dimly understood, 
While sacrificmg in some wood, 
God made the trees and called them good; 


Or heard beneath their sacred oak 
A whisper of the voice that spoke 
The pledge of peace, “Come, take my yoke.” 


I’m sure they found in time of stress, 
As I have done, that God can bless 
With the forest’s gift of quietness. 
HELEN GENEVIEVE JEFFERSON 


“Well, Uncle Joe,” the real-estate man said to an 
old Negro who had just paid the last installment on a 
small farm, “Ill make you a deed to the farm now it’s 
been paid for.” 

“Boss,” the Negro replied, “if it’s all de same to 
you, I wish you’d give me a mo’gage to de place.” 

The surprised real-estate man protested that Uncle 
Joe didn’t seem to know the difference between a deed 
and a mortgage. 

“Well, mebbe not,” said the Negro. “But I owned 
a fahm once an’ I had a deed an’ de Fust National 
Bank had a mo’gage, an’ de bank got de fahm!”— 
Banking. 
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The Home Front 


Henry W.. Felton 


OST of us are pretty sure that we are winning 

the war against Hitler and Tojo, but it is a 
question in the minds of many thinking Americans 
whether or not we are winning the battle against 
juvenile delinquency, Many people—thoroughly com- 
petent to judge—believe the war against youthful 
crime and waywardness is not being won, and that the 
situation is fast becoming America’s Number One War 
Problem. ey P 

“Buck Passing” 

Many parents are blaming -youthful immorality and 
delinquency entirely on the war. It is a weak alibi. 
It shows how easy it is to “pass the buck,” to place 
the blame on some thing or someone else. The war 
has become a standard excuse for a lot of individual 
and national failure. We don’t like to face facts, and 
so the war—which is unquestionably to blame for a lot 
of our troubles—becomes the scapegoat for our short- 
comings. We account for the failure of our children 
by saying, “It is the war.” 


Facing Facts 


If we honestly face the facts concerning the present 
plight of our youth, we must admit that our eager 
chasing after the almighty dollar is at the root of most 
of our troubles. The war prosperity has been too 
much for us. We have been unable to resist the urge 
to get some of the easy money that is going around, 
and have forgotten the responsibility we owe the boys 
and girls whose care and upbringing should come first. 
For a few extra dollars we are sacrificing our youth on 
the altars of our own selfishness. It’s time to face the 
facts. 

A Betrayed Generation 


We are not trying to say that there should be a 
limit placed on the number of persons who should 
engage in war industry. We believe it is the duty of 
every member of the family who can really be spared 
to go out and get a job in a war plant or a necessary 
civilian business. Our criticism is leveled mainly 
against mothers who are working when they need not, 
and whose sole duty is to be in their own homes looking 
after their own children. Wise fathers have long 
realized that the best Investment they can make for 
their children is to allow them to have their mother’s 
full time and attention. The father who insists on his 
wife’s working during the present emergency may feel 
that he is helping his country win the war. Actually, 
he is helping to lose the generation that is to win and 
stabilize the peace. J. Edgar Hoover is right when he 
says, “This is not so much a lost as a betrayed genera- 
tion.” 

A Serious Situation 


Reports from every section of the country are the 
same. The F.B.I., various social, relief and charitable 


agencies, relate similar conditions in every city and in 
the country. It is the story of neglectful parents who 
pay close attention to their jobs but who are not willing 
to take seriously their duties as parents. There are 
the small children left alone and forced to shift for 
themselves, only to fall into all kinds of error and 
wrongdoing. It is a shameful picture, and it is high 
time that the nation realized how desperately serious 
the situation has become. 


Moral Training 


The religious and moral training of millions of 
American children is entirely neglected. A growing 
number of parents make no effort to have their children 
attend church or Sunday school or brought in any way 
under the influence of moral and religious training. 
There is very little effort made, on the part of these 
parents, to co-operate with the teachers in the day 
schools. The result has been a serious breakdown in 
youthful morals and an abrupt rise in youthful crime 
and delinquency. The disciplines of old-fashioned 
morality and religion are being lost sight of in the 
present dilemma. 


Home, Church, School 


Only a working unity of the home, the church, and 
the school will make it possible for our youth to be 
saved in a world where so many disintegrating forces 
are at work. The church and the school cannot do 
it all. The major part of the job must be done by the 
home. And the home will continue to fail as long as 
parents place the dollars they earn in war plants ahead 
of the duty they owe their offspring. The destiny of 
America is im the hands of parents. 


The Sunday School 


The F.B.1., the juvenile courts, various agencies 
that deal with juvenile problems, agree on the im- 
portance of the Sunday school and the necessity of 
religious training. J. Edgar Hoover and others have 
said that our youthful criminals, almost without ex- 
ception, have had no contact with the Sunday school. 
They have known little of the influence of organizations 
like the Boy Scouts. These delinquents come from 
homes where these surroundings have not been known. 
The Bible and its age-long teachings have not pene- 
trated this darkness. 


What About Montrose? 


How much juvenile delinquency and _ parental 
neglect are to be found in Montrose? Are mothers 
working in near-by war industries upsetting the homes 
of this community? Just how well supported are our 
Sunday schools? These are important questions and 
deserve serious consideration. We may all have a part 
in making these institutions more effective. By our 
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When Johnny Comes Marching Home 


Arthur W. McDavitt 


NE of these days, we hope, Johnny will come 
marching home. The war will be over and this 
rrible nightmare will have ended. It will be a 
glorious day for the boys and for their families. But 
some of the boys will not be marching. They will be 
on stretchers; others will not have any legs to walk 
on; still others will be fumbling along with white canes, 
or they will be led, forever blind, by some patient 
nurse. And thousands will never return. When the 
story has been completely finished, we shall suddenly 
realize that a terrible price has been paid for something 
most people never understood and many others cared 
nothing about. 

Now Johnny was not particularly enthusiastic 
about going to the Solomons, or Africa, or Germany. 
He was preparing, or had already prepared, for another 
kind of career. His habits of living were settled and 
he disliked having them disturbed. He may have been 
married and had bought a little home with flowers and 
trees, and maybe there was a little tot to follow him 
and ask childish questions. He just loved that. But 
a terrible social calamity came upon the world and 
beckoned him right out of his peaceful abode and sent 
him to a foreign land to face every terror known to 
man. 

Johnny may have been quite young, just out of 
high school. He never had been away from home, and 
*he never had thought in terms of war and the things 
that accompany it. He had gone to Sunday school 
and had learned about peace and good will among men. 
He had never heard heavy cannonading, nor had he 
slept in a foxhole. He gave up a warm bed for a bed 
in the rain and mud, and he was given cold, stale food 
for the fine cooking of his mother. Some days he had 
no food at all. 

All this was most shocking to Johnny: it was 
bewildering. At first he said he never could adjust 
himself to it. It was all so strange, and he was. too 
young to comprehend the gravity of the world up- 
heaval. He was too,young to realize what tyrants can 
conjure up and the extent to which people will follow 
them. He had thought all people were good and 
unselfish. It was a bitter pill he had to swallow. 

But the day will come when the war will end and 
Johnny will march home. What will he see and hear? 
Will he hear a good story, or will his heart smk when 
he hears the naked truth? 

Johnny had read about the Atlantic Charter and 
many other idealistic doctrines about the future happi- 
ness of humanity. He had heard about a battle 
against want. That sounded well when he was eating 
almost anything he could pick up during the battle. 
He will quickly discover that the people at home never 
lacked a single thing that was necessary. They had 
abundant food, warm houses and the usual amount 
of entertainment. They had cars, gasoline, and went 


about as usual without many inconveniences. He will 
come to realize that if the radio had been shut off or 
the paper stopped they would not have known a war 
was in progress. In short, life was quite normal. All 
was pleasure while tens of thousands of his buddies 
were actually dying or writhing in blood from their 
wounds. It will not make sense to him. 

And Johnny had heard something about.our free- 
dom of worship. He liked that idea too, and he felt 
that it was a cause for which men ought to die if 
necessary. He had read some early American history 
and knew that the right to worship God according to 
the dictates of one’s conscience was regarded as most 
important. He knew what the Huguenots and Puri- 
tans had suffered to establish freedom of religion. 

Johnny had worshiped God under adverse circum- 
stances—in bombed-out cathedrals, in barns, tents, 


_under trees, out in the open, and even, in foxholes. 


He never knew before how real God actually was, 
He had been led to believe that the people back 
home were going to church every Sunday and fully 
appreciated the advantages of free worship in a free 
land. He will soon realize that the very opposite 
comes nearer the truth. This freedom about which 
he has been hearing is freedom from responsibility, and 
freedom to complain, cheat and work for more profits. 


And Johnny will find out much more: he will begin 
to look around for his people, and the chances are 
he will find them at the tavern—drinking, gambling 
and telling filthy stories. His young wife may be 
there with another man. He will see little to impress 
him with our sincerity, and lack of self-control will be 
quite evident. 

Then our Johnny will come across some old papers 
and find out many shocking things. He will read that 
the local church took up a collection to support con- 
scientious objectors in a quiet and safe place. He will 
compare that with. what he has been through and 
suffered, and he will be enraged. He has already had 
a hint that this kind of sabotage has been’ going on 
and has condemned it in unprintable phrases. It is 
difficult for him to believe that anyone would use. this 
freedom for which he has been fighting to keep from 
performing his duty to his country. He will wonder if 
one is justified in offering his life for such people. 

Then Johnny will hear and read about the attitude 
of, Congress over the soldier’s right to vote. He will 
be given the right to vote if he will agree to vote as 
the politicians wish. He has been given a terrible 
weapon of destruction and told to go out and use it 
even though he may lose his life in so doing, but he 
cannot be trusted with a ballot. He will think that 
very strange. d 

Then our hero will learn soniething about the 
reluctance of many people to purchase bonds, and how 
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many of those who did buy sold them to meet the bill 
at the corner tavern, some even saying, “These bonds 
may not be good, anyway.” He will remember how 
he offered his life, but they could not risk their money. 
Money was far more important than his life. Not 
a thought to enthuse one about patriotism. He will 
hear about the rebellion against high taxes, how gaso- 
line was used for driving to the ball game and the 
race track, and then he will recall that his buddy did 
not have enough gas to complete his trip to Germany 
or Tokyo. 

This faithful servant will start out looking for a 
job. His attitude has been changed, but he finds the 
people about the same. He has gone through more 
than the average citizen could experience in a million 


‘same, but Johnny is a disillusioned person. 
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years. He has aged, is nervous and generally upset. 
He shakes his Head in wonderment. The world is the 
Poor 
Johnny. 

Now all these things will happen to Johnny if there 
is not a great change on the part of the people. We 
still have time to change and make things better for 
the boys when they come marching home. We must 
stop strikes, sabotage in the name of religion, and 
debauches under the guise of relaxation. 

In short, we the people must adopt a new attitude 
and cleanse our spirits. When the boys come home 
they may ask us what Jesus asked Simon Peter when 
the latter fell asleep while Jesus prayed—‘Could you 
not watch with me one hour, Peter?” 


James Harvey Tuttle, Religious Liberal 


Carl H. Olson 


A sermon. preached by Dr. Olson at the service held m 
recognition of the merging of the Tuttle Memoral Univer- 


salist Church with the Universalist Church of the Redeemer, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


T is appropriate that we make recognition of that 
union of spirit and power which brings us together 
here as one church. To be frank, I wish that no merger 
had taken place and that, as at one period of Univer- 
salist history in Minneapolis, there were five Univer- 
salist churches in this city, including one with services 
in a Scandinavian language. To look back to that day 
with regret is permissible; but failure to understand 
that earlier situation and its relation to the present 
day is not permissible. 

As in the fields of science, economics and politics, 
there are periods in which new ideas in religion gain 
many adherents as their logic is more and more widely 
accepted. When this becomes extensive, the more 
conservative groups are forced to consider the situation 
seriously. They are faced with the alternative of 
. adjusting themselves to accept a new truth or of 
seeing their more forward-looking people leave their 
ranks. In religion, as in science, economics and politics, 
their decisions are quite predictable. While other 
factors may have had their influence, we know that 
the religious life of Minneapolis has been leavened by 
Universalism until we find it permeating the lump. 

But the fact remains that there is yet work for 
the Universalist Church and its associates in liberal 
religion. For this work we must organize and equip 
ourselves, taking inspiration from the valiant and 
effective work of James Harvey Tuttle, whose name 
and memory, as pastor of both the Church of the 
Redeemer and the Tuttle Memorial Universalist 
Church, are equally dear to all of us pie unite our 
abilities in this union. 

In his biography of Dr. Tuttle, Dr. Shutter pointed 
out that “of the life of a Christian minister, one can 
speak, at best, in vague and general terms.” Those 
who work in tangible substances may build evident 


memorials to themselves in brick and stone and steel, 
or even in books or paintings or recorded laws. But the 
truly immortal influence of a clergyman is that which 
he exerts upon the hearts and minds and lives of his 
people and his community. Thus, as we speak today of 
the incidents in the life of James Harvey Tuttle, it 
must be with the realization that it is the spirit of the 
man that we seek to reveal and honor. 
* * * 

A native of Herkimer County, New York, James 
Harvey Tuttle was one of a family of eleven children. 
His childhood and youth, one is happy to say, were 
passed in the ordinary fashion of a typical farmer’s 
boy. He spent a year in the Fairfield Academy and 
two years at the Clinton Liberal Institute. Plans for 
attending Harvard University never came to maturity. 
Brought up as a Baptist, he changed his religious views 
and became a Universalist. Thus his religion was a 
matter of study and choice rather than a matter of 
simple inheritance; and this at a time when his adopted 
faith was unpopular. Probably as an outcome of the 
then current procedure of “offering testimony,” he 
became a preacher of Universalism, and was ordained 
at the request of the Richfield Springs congregation in 
January of 1844, _ 

After ten years in this vicinity, he was called to 
succeed Dr. George Montgomery as pastor of the 
Rochester, New York, Universalist church. It appears 
that the love of that parish for Dr. Montgomery took a 
peculiar turn, for the people believed that his retirement 
was a disaster and the young Mr. Tuttle had first to 
combat the discouragement of the parish at his appear- 
ance on the scene. The day was one of intense and 
bitter controversy. All orthodoxy was against the 
new faith and its new.exponent.: But the judgment of 
a contemporary was recorded thus: “When his faith 
was assailed . . . in sermons preached in this city, 
evincing a bitter spirit along the lines of the old and 
worn-out objections against God-given truth, Brother 
Tuttle was more than equal to the occasion. His 
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replies were so cogent, his proofs so clear and con- 
clusive, presented in stich a genuine Christian spirit, 
that it was the opinion of thinking people that Brother 
Tuttle was the victor in the discussions.” 
In addition to theological discussions, the air was 
filled with controversial issues typical ‘of this period 
_ Just before the War Between the States. Rochester 
was chosen as the residence of Frederick Douglass; it 
was the home of Susan B. Anthony. An antislavery 
meeting in Mr. Tuttle’s church was once broken up 
y a mob which surrounded the building and threat- 
ened violence. The result of these experiences in 
Rochester convinced him that Christianity had a 
social as well as an individual significance, and upon 
this conviction his life was ever thereafter based. 
There are many incidents of this ministry which 
could be related with interest, but we mention only one 
—an interview with a young minister who was unde- 
cided as to whether he should continue in his profes- 
sion. Many years later, this minister said: “It is a 
contribution to the truth of history to say that his 
{Dr. Tuttle’s] words on the occasion of our first meet- 
ing, the evident joy he had in his work, the large 
horizon the interview opened to me, and the subtle lure 
I felt to be associated with such a man had much to 
do with my coming to a decision to enter the same rank 
and follow the same flag.” This minister’s name was 
Isaac M. Atwood, and he became one of the most 
revered of our denominational leaders in New York 
State and in the nation. 
_ The developing philosophy of the man was made 
apparent in these words, quoted from a volume which 
he published toward the close of his ministry in 
Rochester: “The world was not made for the selfish 
and sinful. There is no place of rest, no circle of 
happimess, no path of flowers, no refuge from trouble 
for those who will not act a noble, manly part; who 
will not go earnestly into the world, accept the duties, 
obey the laws, wherever his nature or his God shall 
call him.” 
It was in this spirit that Brother Tuttle answered 
a summons to meet another crisis in the history of 
another church, on the west side in Chicago. This 
time the people of the church were eager to hear him, 
but they were privately wondering how he could bear 
to leave a parish reluctant to have him go, to stand 
before a small congregation, in a rented house, with a 
questionable outlook. These questions, however, soon 
were subordinated to the contagion of his courageous, 
hopeful and enthusiastic outlook. Mr. Tuttle began 
his Chicago ministry in December, 1859, but his 
installation was not held until the following February. 
The congregation soon outgrew its quarters, built a 
new edifice, and prospered—even through the days of 
civil war. Again the urge to detail must be held under 
control. One might tell of the use of the Sunday school 
room of the new church as a drill hall; of the departure 
of the young men of the parish as a unit of the Chicago 
Mercantile Battery; of Mr. Tuttle’s pledge of “the 
public prayers of the church on every Sabbath until 
their return.” When Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, whose 
activity in the Sanitary Commission and among the 
¥ 


a village. 
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hospitals is in itself a worthy page of Universalist his- 
tory, visited these men in camp, George Throop (one 
of the boys) drew from his breast pocket a copy of the 
New Testament, and said: “You know, when Mr. 
Tuttle took leave of us in church, he gave each a 
Testament and made us promise to read it daily, if 
possible, while we were away. We haven’t failed but 
once or twice, and then we were on a forced march. 
One reads aloud and the others listen; and if you are 
willing, we'll read here tonight.” In such manner this 
pastor wrought on the field as well as in the church at 
home. The work of the church went on. The struggle 
for funds was sharp and constant. But progress was 
made and, when peace came, reunion was sweet. And 
when illness in the family made the minister’s resigna- 
tion necessary, one of his people said, “The society had 
lived to a purpose had it ceased then.” No tribute 
could be finer. But the society did not cease, although 
its people were saddened by the departure of their 
beloved pastor. : 

This was in the year 1866, when Minneapolis was 
Only sixteen years had elapsed since J. H. 
Stevens built the first house of the little community. 
Minneapolis was incorporated as a city in 1867. The 
first mayor was Dorilus Morrison, who was also chair- 
man of the first board of trustees of a newly organized 
Universalist society. On the east side of the river was 
the thriving town of Saint Anthony, incorporated in 
1855. The two towns were ‘connected by the first 
suspension bridge that spanned the Mississippi River, 
but it is said that extra sessions of the city council 
were held nearly every month to order repairs! 

~ Several Universalist ministers had preached in 
Minneapolis since 1859, when the first effort to organize 
a society had been made. But it was with the advent 
of Mr. Tuttle as pastor that the movement began to 
assume proportions of importance, The record states, 
“On the first Sunday in July, 1866, Rev. James H. 
Tuttle, of Chicago, by invitation of the society, 
preached in Harrison Hall, and after a few weeks was 
engaged as permanent pastor.” So began a pastorate 
of a quarter of a century, and one destined to influence 
every one of us, directly or indirectly. The better 
known portions of that ministry require slight mention. 
Records are available and may be quoted, but their 
contents are written indelibly in the city’s life. A 
church building was erected—and outgrown. A new 
building was planned and erected. The people of the 
society worked and played and prayed together in a 
harmony which gave assurance of success. Behind the 
evident success and outwardly apparent growth, 
there was ever the inspiring influence of the preacher 
whose sermons were “practical in the value of their 
application in current concerns of the two great prin- 
ciples of religion: love to God and love to man.” There 
was also the equally inspiring influence of the pastor, 
one to whom the people knew they could bring their 
problems with an assurance of sympathetic hearing 
and sound advice. And, beyond these, there was the 
influence of example in. personal integrity and in 
domestic felicity. These words appeared in a news- 
paper item of the times, “Mr. Tuttle’s self in the pulpit 
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is the best sermon on Christianity that he ever offered 
to his congregation, and his smile and cordial benedic- 
tion for those who linger after service are, perhaps, a 
more potent benediction than he ever put in words.” 

Dr. Shutter characterized the Tuttle home as “a 
center of hospitality; a place where the young and joy- 
ous gathered; an altar where marriage vows were 
spoken; a shrine to which the weary and burdened 
resorted for consolation and help.” Such a home, one 
appreciates at once, reflects the presence of a loyal and 
lovely wife. In all his accomplishments, the comple- 
mentary influence of Harriet Merriman Tuttle is seen. 


* * * 


Retirement would’ seem an impossible word to 
apply to such a man—and so it proved. The relinquish- 
ing of the formal pastorate of the Church of the Re- 
deemer but opened the opportunity for work elsewhere, 
happily within the same community. As pastor of the 
Third Universalist Society of Minneapolis, Dr. Tuttle 
(long since honored with a doctorate from Buchtel 
College, now the University of Akron), continued to 
exert his power to guard and guide the ways of truth. 
He himself composed the dedicatory hymn which was 
used at the service which marked the completion of the 
building of this society. Two of its stanzas are eloquent 
in giving insight to the nature of its author: 


Wilt thou accept this temple-gift, 
Here make thy dwelling-place? 
In holy peace our souls uplift, 
In love our souls embrace? 


Here teach us how to pray, to live, 
To make our deeds divine; 

To suffer, trust, to love, to give, 
To be forever thine. 


The trustees and people of the Third Universalist 
Society had decided a year before to name the new 
church for Dr. Tuttle. It became the Tuttle Memorial 
Universalist Church. 


* * * 


Then let us not speak of the ending of Dr. Tuttle’s 
life, for it is a life which shall never end, as we cause 
his name and the influence of his life to be more deeply 
graven in our hearts through this union which brings 
us all more closely together as we seek to perpetuate 
his spirit as the faith and works of the Universalist 
Church in Minneapolis go forward with and through 
and in us. Let us be dedicated now to this sublime 
purpose. 
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failure we may help increase the tide of juvenile crime 
that is sweeping the country, or we may contribute 
by. our help to the nation’s stability in these days of 
cruel war and the uncertain days of peace that are 
bound to follow the war. The war against Hitler and 
“Tojo is won in vain if we lose the war against the evils 
that threaten to engulf our youth—Montrose (Pa.) 
Democrat. 
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My Thrush 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


AM willing to admit that I never have been very 

clever about birds. There are unwritten stories— 
none of them altogether true—about my mistaking 
jays for woodpeckers and chickadees for cedar wax- 
wings. But I have always been willing to learn; and 
some time ago two kind friends gave me Mr. Forbush’s 
three fat books about the birds of Massachusetts. I 
have read some of the pages and have been fascinated. 
So that during the past winter I have been known to 
call firmly and proudly to somebody in my house: 
“Come quickly! There are eleven quail mincing across 
the garden.” And, in spite of a disposition to jeer at 
me, I have been proved right. During the winter ‘I 
have identified quail, pheasants, a flock of waxwings 
(that was my great triumph). And juncos, chickadees 
and geese flying north or south are now mere trifles 
to me. 

So you will be impressed, as I myself was impressed, 
when I woke before six a few mornings ago to hear 
the lovely song of a hermit thrush—liquid, clear, 
amazing. I need not go into further details. You know 
the song of the hermit thrush. If you don’t, read 
Mr. Forbush. 

I listened, entranced. Very faint and far away; 
but how lovely! And no less lovely the pictures it 
called up. Woods in summertime; scenes of long ago; 
happy adventures in childhood. Again and again I 
heard it. My heart was thrilled. Between six and 
seven I was lost in delight. 

At breakfast I said nothing to the lady who comes 
to help me with my letters. I hugged my secret. Why 
should I tell my heavenly hour and my hermit thrush? 
And then—in a silence when I was glancing at the 
newspaper which nowadays arrives by mail—I heard 
it again, louder, nearer, in the garden. I held my 
breath. 

Then a voice, crisp and cool, although pleased, said: 
“Why, that is a robin singing. The very first. He 
must be near. Well, spring is here at last.” 

I stilled my. beating heart and said calmly: “Is that 
a robin? I didn’t know a robin had that clear trill.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the voice. “That is a robin. 
They have quite charming notes.” 

I said nothing more. So I had been mistaken! 
Hermit thrush indeed! A common robin! My delight, 
my excitement, my dreams—all over a common robin. 
The first; but only a robin. 

And then I shook myself. Of course, a robin! And 
none the worse for that. If all my delight and my 
thrill had been caused by a robin, a common robin, 
was it any the worse for that? Was it spoiled? Of course 
not. A thousand times no. All the lovelier that what 
IT had thought to be made by something so rare had 
been made after all by a fellow in my own garden— 
an ordinary fellow to be seen any day. 

How marvelous! I had been given my thrill—as 
good as if by a hermit thrush—by a faithful, everyday, 
ordinary bird. A robin, in fact. Enough said! 

? 
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The | Gospel Versus Emptiness 


John Clarence Petrie 


HE scene is a large motion-picture theater. Time, 

a Thursday morning. The occasion, one of the 
monthly Town Hall Forums in a large city of the 
Southwest. The program, a debate between Sinclair 
Lewis and Lewis Browne on, “Is the Machine a 
Menace to Civilization?” Mr. Browne leads off with 
a well stated list of the blessings brought to mankind 
by the machine. To it are to be credited longer lives, 
happier lives, more good will. Mr. Lewis takes over 
at that point and counters with a charge that the 
machine age has made simplicity impossible, made us 
worshipers of mere possessions, cheapened us generally. 
Mr. Browne rebuts and Mr. Lewis rebuts the rebuttal. 
There is a bit of horseplay in the process of the whole 
which brings delighted laughter from the predomi- 
nantly feminine audience. In the question period that 
follows there is exactly one serious charge brought 
against the machine—that we have found no way to 
cope with machine-made unemployment. This ques- 
tion is completely dodged by both speakers. Every- 
body has been amused and had his money’s worth. 
Next month there will be another program by some 
other traveling celebrity who will draw down a smack- 
ing fee for an hour and a quarter’s work. 

What is written here is not in criticism of the 
popular lectures given all over America. Sometimes 
they really do teach the people something they did not 
know before. Seldom can it be said that they do harm. 
- But the horrible feeling came over me as I listened to 
Sinclair Lewis and Lewis Browne that many people 
preferred this sort of thing to church—nay, that there 
were a number of men occupying liberal pulpits in 
America who were giving just about the kind of per- 
formance I was there witnessing. The people paid 
their money, they were amused, they left the theater 
feeling pleased. Did they know they had been exposed 
to very little more than nothing—to a type of vaude- 
ville only a few degrees above the level of Abbott and 
Costello? If they were unaware of the fraud, or even 
contentedly aware, little harm was done. But what 
of the church? What of the people who will not attend 


because their ministers’ sermons are dull, or because. 


they are frankly bored; and what of those who do go 
because there is a sprightly fellow in the pulpit, or on 
the platform, as the case may be, who feeds them with 
entertainment? What of those men who deliver a 
tirade on the subject of unemployment, thump the 
pulpit mightily and demand that the churches find 
work for the people after the war or face the conse- 
quences? Sinclair Lewis was frank enough to say at 
the opening of his address that at the University of 
Texas the students had asked him questions that were 
tantamount to, “What shall the world do to be saved?” 
and that he knew neither he nor anyone else had the 
answer. Are our preachers of the social gospel aware 


of the fraud when they tell the people what they must 
do when they themselves have not the slightest idea 
of how to go about doing it? 

Let us take for an example a document issued at 
the May Meetings of the Unitarians in 1943. It is 
called, “The Faith Behind Freedom.” It becomes in- 
creasingly difficult as one reads along in this paper to 
discover just what the faith behind freedom is. 
Apparently the faith behind freedom is a faith that 
it makes no difference what a man believes just so 
long as he believes it. In fact, to have this faith “the 
creeds” must be rejected. What “creeds”? The 
Nicene? The Apostles’? James Freeman Clarke’s 
“I Believe in the Fatherhood of God .. .’? Appar- 
ently all these are to be classed as “worn-out creeds.” 
Do these well-meaning Unitarians ever stop to think 
of what they say, or do they just rattle off high-sound- 
ing phrases? Do they live in an ivory tower or are they 
aware that there are others in the world besides the 
100,000 Americans who render more or less homage 
to the Boston religion? This question is not asked 
facetiously but in deep seriousness. If the Nicene 
Creed is so outworn that those who profess it cannot 
be looked upon as builders of a free world then the 
hopes of the future are darker than Spengler pictured. 
Three hundred million Roman Catholics, 80,000,000 
Lutherans, 80,000,000 Anglicans, 100,000,000 Greek 
Orthodox, accept the Nicene Creed as containing the 
essentials of the Christian deposit of faith. Among 
those who recite it are the present Archbishop of York 
who has given English-speaking Christianity some of 
its strongest leadership in this time of crisis. Do the 
authors of the Unitarian statement mean to say that 
a free world waits until the acids of modernity and the 
100,000 Unitarians have demolished all signs of the 
historic faith from the minds of these millions? It is 
sheer folly, not to speak of presumption. But it is also 
tragic to think that the pulpits of the denomination 
of Channing and Parker should give forth sermons 
based on such assumptions. Lewis and Browne at least 
provide entertainment and claim little else. 

Another type of creed attacked by the document 
is that of the neo-orthodox. Niebuhr is not mentioned, 
but it is he and his followers who are referred to as 
those possessed by “the fear that brings retreat to 
many modern minds” and the conviction that we are 
being punished by the wrath of God for our pride. 
Niebuhr could not have invented as excellent a de- 
scription of the evils of liberalism as is given us by 
“The Faith Behind Freedom.” It holds out the 
prospect of a world in which all men will be free, 
something which we can achieve. It states its hope 
that we eliminate race and class prejudices; that we 
can achieve “equal justice, equal economic treatment, 
equal education, equal privileges, irrespective of color 
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or creed.” This last statement admits that not every- 
body in the future will adopt the skimmed-milk 
“creed” of the statement. But, worst of all, it claims 
that man can of himself as he is in this-world set up 
such a utopia. It ignores the fact that not only indi- 
viduals but whole races are not and never will be 
equal. In the year of grace, 1943, seventy-eight years 
after the end of the Civil War, American Unitarianism 
has moved so far in its project of racial equality as to 
hire one Negro stenographer and one Japanese stenog- 
rapher at the Boston office! Is it any wonder that 
Southern Unitarians wavered between rage and ridi- 
cule at the racial-equality number of the Christian 
Register? And it does exactly what Niebuhr says we 
all tend to do; it professes to escape from finitude and 
from sinfulness, ‘to -erect- an earthly perfection with 
ourselves as all-sufficient centers. It assumes that a 
kingdom of God on earth can be built by men who are 
not only unequal, not only of limited intelligence, but 
also infected with ill will and malice and selfishness. 
It assumes that an evil tree will bring forth good fruit. 
And this it would have preached to the people, thus 
setting the stage for the worst of possible reactions. 
If there is a sin on this earth it is for those in a teach- 
ing position to hold out false hopes to the masses. 

Neither the American Unitarian Association nor all 
the churches in Christendom combined are wise 
cnough or good enough to furnish the solution to the 
problem of the modern age. We may have a chance 
after the war to achieve a peace of limited duration 
and over a limited area if we are realistic enough to 
see that as long as men are in the flesh and are sinners 
such peace as we have will be based on force and the 
willingness of those who have the force to exert it 
where it is needed at a given moment. A glance at 
the decade preceding 1939 will furnish examples of 
many places where the failure of the democracies to 
exert force only hastened the war. There is no reason 
to think the future will be different in principle. For 
as far ahead as man can dream there will be vast 
problems of race, economic differences, nationalist 
ambitions. The makings of a hundred wars are to be 
seen in Asia—and then, if stability is arrived at there, 
in Africa. We are finite, we are not good: and to recog- 
nize those facts and what flows from them is to be 
realistic, not pessimistic; it is not to retreat in fear, 
it is to face the situation as it is. 

What then should we preach? We should preach 
the gospel—that above all else. The gospel that man, 
who cannot make utopias in this world, though he 
must try to improve it all he can, is nevertheless the 
child of God. The gospel that man, who cannot be 
perfect and therefore is always a sinner and so con- 
tinues to throw the order of the world into confusion, 
is nevertheless the object of God’s redeeming love. The 
gospel must be preached 'that though our outward man 
perish yet is our inward man renewed day by day. This 
gospel is revealed precisely in that cross which “The 
Faith Behind Freedom” does not so much as mention, 
the cross of the Christ whose “precepts” receive a 
passing nod with the added remark that it is the living 
truth that makes us free, whatever that may be. The 
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faith behind freedom will have to be something 


stronger, more daring and more realistic than this 


Promethean ukase. In fact, the faith behind freedom 
will be strangely like those orthodoxies which the 
Unitarians reject in favor of “the Free and Universal 


Church”! 


A PRAYER 
(Written for a friend in trouble) 


O God, to whom we needs must turn when our 
hearts are heavy with bewilderment and our spirits 
baffled by the mystery of life, there is so much we 
cannot understand, and we often are on the verge of 
helpless dismay at what seems the waste of loveliness 
and the loss of what is wholly innocent and good. 

But we do believe that thou dost ever suffer with 
us; that the strange chances of our mortality are the 
splendid risk thou and we together take; and that this 
is why out of their pain the greatest of thy children 
have wrested a heavenly joy and have shown a gal- 
lantry higher than the dreams of hope and deeper than 
the darkest pit of sorrow. 

Thou dost stay silent; there is no sign for our eyes 
to see, no answer to the questions our minds would 
put; yet the thick clouds break with a light coming 
from the shining peace of those we have loved, so that 
their spirit shatters the blackness of death and there 
comes to us the sound of a holy strain so brave, so 
beautiful, that it makes us at once ashamed and very - 
proud. 

We dare not ask to be as great as they who endured 
the cross for so long—we know ourselves too well. 
But we would pray instead to be near them in the 
smaller ways we can reach—that the sun may shine 
through our window and not find us without gratitude, 
and that we may not fail to know that what we have 
had of human loveliness is ours still, and nothing can 
spoil it now and nothing can ever take it away, because 
it was as fragile as the petals of a flower and strong as 
the earth from which it sprang and safe as the heaven 
into which it has gone—that heaven which forever is so 
close to our loving and unforgetting hearts. Amen. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


TIMELESS COMFORT 


This much we know—no ghastly, livid scars 

Inflicted on the suffering earth by wars 

Will ever stay the quiet little waves 

That lap unceasingly on inland shores; 

Lithe willows sway with their accustomed grace 

And grasses, growing tall on nameless graves, 

Still bow before the swift wind’s rhythmic pace 

While night spreads out the heaven’s boundless stores, 

Granting the timeless comfort of the steadfast stars. 
Una W. Harsen 
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Religion in Industry 


William Bodin 


IT is necessary today that peoples of the United 

Nations, battling together against tyranny and 
oppression, should know as much about one another 
as possible. 

In Scotland, the church has played a great part in 
the history of the country. In all Scotland’s past 
struggles, her wars and her woes, the church has been 
close to the people. Now, in our generation, when the 
German hordes began to surge across the frontiers of 
Europe, and Britain sprang to arms, the sons of Scot- 
land poured into the ranks of the famous Scottish 
regiments, and, wherever Scottish men went to serve, 
clergymen of the Church of Scotland went with them 
as chaplains. 

To the great training camps the Church of Scotland 
sent recreation huts and canteens and ministers to 
give the men and women in the forces the help and 
encouragement of their religion in their new life under 
arms, 

It was not only for those who went to the Navy, 
the Army, and the Air Force, however, that a new 
life began at the start of the war. A modern war 
demanded the mobilization of practically every man 
and woman in the nation. Existing industries speeded 
up at once. New war industries were established, and 
in cities and towns, in villages and over the country- 
side, great new war factories grew up. Men and women 
- in hundreds and thousands left home to work in remote 
parts of the country, and they threw themselves heart 
and soul into their often unaccustomed labors. 

True to its traditions, the Church of Scotland has 
risen with the people, and strives to keep near them. 
The new conditions of life and labor have called for 
new methods, and just as the church has sent its min- 
isters with the Scottish men and women in the services 
to care for their spiritual welfare in foreign fields or at 
home, so the Church of Scotland, as the national 
church, is sending its ministers into the shipyards, iron 
and steel works, munition factories, and aircraft 
factories. 

There, in the shadow of the rising hulls of new 
ships, or in the glare of the mighty blast furnaces, or 
in the canteens during the break for meals, these indus- 
trial chaplains mingle with the people, bringing to 
them the comfort, uplift, and inspiration of their 
religion. : 

The Church of Scotland’s scheme for industrial 
chaplaincies aims to place and maintain a clergyman 
in every factory and shipyard in the land, and already 
a large number have been appointed and are operating. 

In November, 1942, I was asked to organize the 
scheme throughout the country, and since then have 
spent nearly all my time in yards and factories, finding 
out where the need is greatest, making the initial 
approaches to management and workers, and endeavor- 


ing to ensure that the chaplains will be welcomed by all. 

The initial operation of the scheme presented many 
difficulties. Men and women in industry regarded the 
workplace as different and apart; they thought of 
church and religion in association with their home life 
perhaps, with their leisure time, with the comparative 
quiet of Sunday—with all that lay outside the yard 
gate or the factory wall. 

Clergymen, on the other hand, were not, for the 
most part, familiar with the busy life that went on 
inside these places from which the workers poured 
when the whistle sounded. For them also the at- 
mosphere was strange; the din of clanging hammers, 
the roar of engine shops, all the ordered confusion and 
noise, were so different from the quiet of the accus- 
tomed scenes of conventional worship. 

Now, in many places, a sense of common humanity, 
a sense of shared experiences, has broken down the 
barriers that seemed so mutually high and impregnable. 
Earnestness, and eager willingness to help, invited 
friendship, and today where industrial chaplains are 
operating they are welcomed as friends. It no longer 
seems incongruous, either to chaplain or worker, that 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Carpen- 
ter of Nazareth, should be brought into the daily 
working lives of the people. 

In one shipyard the workers have built a simple 
but beautiful chapel, a shrine in the very midst of their 
toil. In many others a place is set apart for the meet- 
ing of the chaplain and the workers, and, in many 
works, services have been held in canteens, in engine 
shops or in the open air, on national days of prayer 
or on other special occasions. Sometimes the workers 
themselves have formed a choir. 

The chaplain helps the workers when they are 
worried or in distress of any kind. He visits them in 
sorrow or in sickness, and comes to their bedside if they 
are in hospital or infirmary. Among management and 
workers alike, there is a growing feeling of sincere 
appreciation. Again and again it is said, “The church 
should have done this long ago.” 

The Church of Scotland itself is being invigorated 
afresh by this new, vital association with the people. 
We in the church feel that in this enterprise, and in its: 
success, new bonds of a living brotherhood are being 
welded which promise to reach across the seas and 
bind, or help to bind, the free peoples of the world in a 
new relationship of a shared hope and a common pur- 
pose for that complete happiness and perfect good that 
Christ offered men so long ago. 


For books are more than books, they are the life, 
the very heart and core of ages past, the reason why 
men lived and worked and died, the essence and 
quintessence of their lives. Amy Lowe. 
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Missionaries in the Solomon Islands 


William Kadison 


| ERESI MAKERETA SOTUTU is a Fijian 

woman who, with her husband, Usaia Sotutu, of 
the Methodist Missionary Society, lived in the Solomon 
Islands for fifteen years, teaching natives to read and 
write their own language, the rudiments of pidgin 
English, arithmetic, and hygiene. She served, too, as 
midwife. ‘hep 

For sixteen months after the Japanese invaded 
these islands, Usaia and. Keresi Makereta and their five 
children, ranging in age from fourteen to three years, 
lived a nomadic life on Bougainville, where the Japa- 
nese established airfields and harbor installations. For 
sixteen months the. nvaders sought to capture the 
missionary family, who were carrying on their work 
among the Solomon Islanders. 

Here is Keresi Makereta’s story as she told it to me: 

One January morning we awoke op the Island of 
Buka to see eight Japanese warships steaming through 
the narrow passage between Buka and Bougainville. 
We took what few things we could carry to the near-by 
mountains, where we built reed shelters. After a 
week in the bush we returned to our station. We 
learned that the Japanese had inquired after us. The 
following day the Japanese returned, and again we 
took to the bush. 

We were advised to find refuge on Bougainville, 
which is much larger than our island. We hid in the 
thick jungle. The Japanese were determined to find 
us. The search went on ceaselessly. Instructions were 
issued to shoot us on sight. Several attempts were 
made by the Japanese themselves to capture us. Find- 
ing the job too difficult, they detailed some natives 
to hunt us down. We lived in great anxiety. 

We moved inland, shifting from one vwni-vuni 
(hide-out) to another. When the Japanese came near, 
we would be warned and go elsewhere. We never went 
hungry. Abundant supplies of foodstuffs were always 
maintained in our wuni-vunis by local village church 
representatives. Whenever the Japanese came into a 
village, they would ask, “Where are the Fiji English?” 
The villagers would tell them they didn’t know, that 
we had left Bougainville. 

One day as we watched from the peak of a small 
ridge, a Japanese launch took away the kukurai 
(village headman), the tultul (village constable), and 
two other leaders for questioning. They were kept 
in a Japanese camp four days, threatened with guns 
and bayonets. ° Still they kept our secret. On the 
last day, American bombers came over. The Japanese 
ran for the slit trenches, but refused to let the natives 
do so unless they revealed where we were. In spite 
of the danger, they maintained a quiet mouth. Finally 
they were released. 

The Japanese carried away everything they could 
lay their hands on from the missionary stations. Their 
“visits” deprived us of our all. 


Natives have been forcibly recruited to work for 
the Japanese. Their pay is one stick of tobacco for 
a week’s labor. This is a type of ground tobacco, about 
three inches in length and costs fourpence (about 
seven cents) per stick. The normal prewar rate of 
pay for natives working for Europeans (this term 
covers all whites) living in the Solomons was three 
tobacco sticks or one shilling (around 18 cents) per 
day. If any native refuses to work for the Japanese, 
he is threatened with death. ’ 

Several white missionaries have been captured by 
the Japanese. We did not learn of their eventual fate. 
When the Japanese landed on Buka, Father Hennessey, 
an American, went forward to meet them. He sought 
permission to continue his work among his . flock. 
Needless to say, it was refused. Later at Guadalcanal 
I met his brother, a doctor with the United States 
forces. The same thing happened to Rev. Don Alley, 
a Methodist missionary from New Zealand, whose 
brother is a chaplain with the New Zealand Army 
in Fiji. 

At about this time we were joined by Pacemaca 
Kotosoma, her husband Eroni, the only other Fijian 
missionaries in the Solomons, and their two children. 
For fifty miles they tramped, up hill and down, wading 
rivers, hiding in the jungle, dodging enemy patrols. 
They had with them three other children, orphans 
adopted by the mission. After four days, they reached 
the coast, where they boarded an outrigger canoe, 
which, after a rough journey, finally brought them to 
us. The Japanese are bitterly hated by the natives, 
who do everything in their power to make the enemy’s 
task more difficult. 

After waiting many weeks we were rescued. Our 
husbands remained on shore. They will carry on their 
work until the war is over or until they are relieved 
by other missionaries. The natives need help now 
more than ever. 

We made our way safely to Guadalcanal. The 
American soldiers made a great fuss over our children, 
and the American Red Cross representative was very 
generous to us. He gave us clothing, toothpaste, soap, 
towels, dainties to eat; in fact, whatever we needed. 

Though our first week on Guadalcanal was peace- 
ful, the followmg was quite different. We scarcely 
had a wink of sleep as the enemy came over to drop 
bombs night after night. He flew at high altitudes 
out of antiaircraft range. 

Our return to the Fiji Islands was delayed slightly. 
We were about to board a transport when the air-raid 
siren sounded. We took to cover on land while the 
transport took to sea, leaving us behind. However, 
we finally got away. Both Pacemaca and I hope to ~ 
return to the Solomons. We want to go back to our 
husbands and to our work. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


LET HIM READ SECRETARY HULL 
To THe Eprror: 


It has given me very real pleasure lately to see some 
copies of THe Curistian Leaver, loaned to me by Arthur 
Peacock of your London church. Seeing your journal for 
the first time, and I hope not for the last, has borne out an 
impression gathered in the United States before you entered 
this war—that religious journalism has been nowhere so well 
developed or so skillfully used as in your country. 

I may be quite wrong in what I am going to say, and if 
I am I hope you will forgive me and put my ignorance down 
to the fact that nowadays I see American religious journals 
only when my friends send them to me. But I have a strong 
feeling that American Christians (like Christians almost 
everywhere) are likely to miss the boat on this question of 
world peace unless they change their tack a little and unless 
they change it now. F 

For instance, in your issue of June 19, 1943, Henry H. 
Schooley asks, “What must be the basis for an enduring 
world peace?” A great deal of material has poured out from 
American churches on the basis of world peace, on the moral 
principles that must guide the making of world peace, and 
on the ideal towards which we are striving. And this of 
course is good. We must know the pattern on which we have 
to work, 

Unfortunately, world peace is not made that way. Lincoln 
was probably the only statesman who fought a bitter war 
magnanimously and never lost the objective of a magnani- 
mous peace. He was enabled to do it because he was fighting 
for something more. than peace. He was fighting to con- 
solidate the advances made towards. a way of life made up 
of things more important than peace. 

My friends in the United States write me often with the 
nostalgic hope, “This time I feel in my heart that we will 
have a lasting peace.” The feeling is in vivid and disturbing 
contrast to the feelings of people in Britain. We no longer 
talk or think of “wars to end wars” and we do not dream, 
just yet, of “a lasting peace.” Not because we do not want 
‘it, but because we have for four years been in the midst of 
war, and have begun to see the ugly truth about how wars 
are caused in this modern era. We now know how to remove 
one of the most potent causes of war—but we have not yet 
discovered the confidence that we can remove it in time to 
prevent another -war. 

Henry Schooley speaks of the way Britain and France 
jeopardized world peace and wrecked the League. That is 
true. But how did they do it? They did it by encouraging 
their people to be exclusively interested in the basis of world 
peace, ideals for the League, panaceas for a world paradise, 
while their statesmen, the representatives of finance and 
trade, busied themselves with the job of manipulating the 
affairs.of the world in the interest of their commercial enter- 
prises. Had the British people been half as interested in 
how to achieve peace as they were in the question of what 
constitutes peace they would have prevented a multitude of 
evils that bore their fruit in this world catastrophe. For what- 
ever our statesmen did, or wanted, the British people’ were 
united in their honest desire for peace—a good, clean peace. 
But they were too occupied with ideals. They didn’t have 
time to consider the practical measures necessary to attain 
their entirely laudable ideals. 

Tt seems to me that Americans are now very busy on the 
same tack. The peace we make, they say, must be made on 
this basis, or it must conform to this ideal. And while we 
talk, the “other war” that caused this one has already begun. 
Britain and America are already at war, maneuvering for a 
strategic advantage in the struggle for oil. The “imperialism” 


which Americans so rightly deplore, but which they think 
of in the simple terms of territorial: aggrandizement, is again 
at work in the economic sphere, and Ibn Saud is the latest 
victim. 

This is why we do not talk too much about “enduring 
peace.” We know that we have not yet mastered those 
forces that carry on the preliminary economic skirmishes be- 
fore our boys go out to spill their blood on the field of battle. 
We also know that if we are to master them we must, as a 
people, make great sacrifices. We are, as the common people, 
ready to make them. But there is one major snag. If other 
great peoples are not ready to assert their sovereign will and 
make the same sacrifices then we in Britain, if we persist in 
our determination to master the economic causes of war, 
must decline to the status of a third- or lower-class nation, 
for other nations will inherit our resources and pursue the 
same old course. That course would lead to another world 
war—and a world war_without Britain to close the sea road 
to North and South America would be disastrous for the 
American peoples. The alternative is equally disastrous—for 
Britain and America to continue their economic struggle for 
vital resources, for them to come out, as they will, about 
equal, for them to hold tight to what they have till the 
economic jealousies of the rest of the world break out in 
another conflict and for Britain and America to go through 
this war all over again. There will be this significant dif- 
ference in the next war—the Flying Fortress will be three or 
four times bigger. Big enough to take a trip to Boston, New 
York, Chicago, or San Francisco and back from. anywhere in 
the world. 

Is this depressing? I think it is, But I think it is true. 
Nations grow in political wisdom only very slowly. One 
might reasonably have assumed that the United States of 
Lincoln’s early days were united for all time. Only the wisest 
of America’s thinkers saw where the conflict would center— 
on the irreconcilable differences in Northern and Southern 
economics—and it took a bitter tragedy and greathearted 
statesmanship to teach America the value of a political con- 
ception that had been taken for granted. That is the con- 
dition of political growth. But I am inclined to think that 
we have had lessons in plenty and are now sufficiently grown 
up to be ready to take some action. 

While we concentrate on ideals (a much easier task) and 
neglect the unpleasant task of analyzing and correcting the 
conditions of peace, we will continue to have these global 
wars. It will not do any longer to talk and write easily of 
“the imperialist powers” and their responsibility for modern 
wars. All great nations today—all great industrial nations— 
are imperialist powers, including America, for the very basis 
of their national economics makes economic imperialism the 
prime condition of their survival as great industrial powers. 
And this necessity, fulfilled under present conditions, is the 
prime cause of global war. This is an elementary fact, 
known to every economist. 

The answer is obvious—an honest interpretation and ap- 
plication of the Atlantic Charter, and that means hard and 
sacrificial thinking on the means as well as the ends. It 
would mean gains here and losses there for all of us. But is 
that not infinitely preferable to the repeated spectacle of 
American boys dying on foreign soil generation after genera- 
tion, or of American women and children buried under top- 
pling skyscrapers: or to some of my own saddest memories— 
my college friends at Princeton Seminary dying in New 
Guinea, or my melancholy recollection of the two young boys 
I had to dig from under the debris of my own shattered 
church in this little island. I think it is. 

(Rev.) SHaun Herron 
Leeds, England 
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VERMONT CLAIMS OLYMPIA BROWN 
To rue Epiror: 


We were much interested in the recent article in THE 
Curist1An Leaver on Olympia Brown. 

Will you permit me to make a correction? 

Olympia Brown’s parents moved west from Plymouth, 
Vermont, not from Plymouth, Massachusetts. 

My husband’s father and Olympia’s mother were brother 
and sister. 

Olympia’s grandparents had eleven children, One died, 
seven went to the West, and three remained in the East. 

Anna Brown 

Tangerine, Fla. 


e 
NOT ONLY TAKES BUT READS 
To rue Eprror: 


I eagerly await each issue“of Tar Leaver. If I wrote you 
every time I found something that especially interested me 
I should become a nuisance, as I cannot recall a number that 
didn’t hold some editorial or article to fit my needs. One 
could truly deduce that my needs are many, and I admit it, 
but I do not think I am unique in that, so there must be 
many in need of such help. 


E. P. C. 


SMITHTON LOSES THREE VALUABLE MEMBERS 
To rue Eprror: 


During the last three months the little Thomas Univer- 
salist Church of Smithton, Pa., lost three of its members 
by death. 

Miss Julia M. Hough was born May 29, 1885, the daugh- 
ter of John and Mary Lee Hough, and spent most of her 
life in Smithton. Several years ago she took up residence in 
Pittsburgh. After a lingering illness, most of which time 
she was in Allegheny General Hospital of Pittsburgh, she 
died there on December 14, 1943. Services were held in the 
Louis Barthels Funeral Home in Smithton, with Rev. George 
Wessling, her minister, officiating on December 18. Inter- 
ment was in the Hoffman Cemetery in Smithton. 

Mrs. Clara Elizabeth Smith, née Kiefer, was born Novem- 
ber 15, 1869, in Tarentum, Pa. She was married to Solomon 
Hough Smith, with whom she lived in happy union for fifty 
years. He died in 1942, after which her health gradually 
declined until her death came on January 14, 1944, at her 
home in Smithton. She was a faithful member of her church 
until her health failed. Her husband was a former superin- 
tendent of the Westmoreland County Home in Pennsylvania. 
She is survived by two daughters, Miss Helen M. Smith, at 
home, and Mrs. R. G. Black of Huntingdon, Pa.; a son, 
Allen F. of Fayette City, Pa.; one sister, Miss Emma Kiefer 
of Smithton; two brothers, Francis M. and Thomas Kiefer, 
both of Pricedale, Pa.; and a granddaughter, Jane Black. 
Services were conducted in the Thomas Universalist Church 
by her minister, Rev. George Wessling, on January 17. In- 
terment was in the Hoffman Cemetery, Smithton. 

Daniel E. Hough, the last member of the family of J. D. 
and Julia Hough, was born in Smithton, May 6, 1863. He 
married Jennie Gosnell, and they celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary several years ago. For a number of 
years Mr. Hough operated a curtain-stretcher factory in 
Smithton, but due to declining health had to cease operation 
of the factory some years ago. His last illness lasted about 
a month. He, died at home on January 15, 1944. He is 
survived by his wife; three sons, Paul and Dallas of Wilmerd- 
ing, Pa., and James of Charleroi, Pa. one daughter, Mrs. 
Marie Hixon of Smithton; thirteen grandchildren and five 
great-grandchildren. Services were conducted in his church 
by his minister, Rev. George Wessling, January 18. Inter- 
ment was in the Hoffman Cemetery of Smithton. 

Grorcr WEssLING 
McKeesport, Pa. 
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ANOTHER CASEY AT THE BAT? 
To rue Eprror: 


May I express my amazement at the astounding and de- 
rogatory heading which appeared over a stimulating news. 
item concerning our Detroit church in Toe Leaver of March 
18? It reads, “Detroit Church Strikes Out.” Can it be 
possible, sir, that you are unfamiliar with the usual con- 
notations of that unfortunate phrase, to wit, to fail to hit 
the ball, to put oneself out of the running, to fall down in 
support of one’s team, to be all dressed up and go nowhere, 
to ring a false alarm, and so forth ad lib. but not ad surdam. 

You owe me, sir, no apologies, but I trust that you will in- 
form our people in Detroit that you retract, erase, delete, 
expunge or otherwise remove, or cause to be removed, ob- 
literated or withdrawn, the unfortunate reference to their 
active and progressive church. 

Harry Apams Herssy, molto agitato 
Danbury, Conn. 


ERRORS IN A NEWS STORY 
To THE Eprror: 


I have just got around to reading my last edition of Tua 
CuristiAN Leaver in which the correspondent from my 
church has some news items. There are two errors in the 
news article which I am anxious to correct, and hope that the 
correction can come out in the next edition of Taz CuristIAN 
Lraper. 


The news item relating to the Women’s Day Dedication . 


Service in my church on Ash Wednesday was conducted by 
the Rhode Island Association of Universalist Women mem- 
bers, and not just by members from the Church of the 
Mediator. 

Secondly, I did not conduct the communion service at the 
evening session of the Rhode Island Universalist Convention 
held at my church. Since I was ill at the time, Rev. Clinton 
K. Davies, pastor of the Church of Our Father in Pawtucket, 
R. I., kindly consented to assume that duty for me. 

Henry H. ScHoouer 
Providence, R. I. 


ONE BY ONE THEY PASS 
To THE Eprror: 

It was an unusual week (March 13-18) for me. I had 
two funerals—one Monday and one Saturday. The funeral 
on Monday was of Mrs. T. H. Bryan, 85, Wilmington, Ohio 
—a beautiful woman, wife, mother, friend. Her death was 
the result of a fall. Im her life she added greatly to the 
sum of love, cheer, joy and understanding, particularly in 
her home, among friends, and in the church. 


The funeral on Saturday was of Horace King, 44, of the 


village of Farmers, Ohio. He had been an invalid eight years, 
confined much of that time to a wheel chair. He died at 
last of pneumonia after a week’s sickness. His was a gen- 
erous nature, he gave to charity, and he was considerate in 
his judgments of others. We laid him to rest on one of the 
stormiest days of winter. 

It disturbs me and I confess my inability to appreciate 
the manner of providence in permitting one man to live 
eighty-eight years, thrashing about happily in wide freedom 
in an inexhaustible world, practically free from pain and 
suffering, while he cuts down another man at half those 
years, having subjected him to years of pain and inactivity. 
There seems to be neither equality of ability nor opportunity 
among us. 

And then on Saturday night, when I received the local 
newspaper from Orange, Mass., where my family and I spent 
ten happy years in a pastorate of the Universalist church, 
I was exceedingly sorry to note the passing of Henry Good- 
man, 89, and Joe Goddard, 73. They were both excellent 
men and great friends to us. Henry helped me to build the 
lovely little church at North Dana. He was on the building 
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committee with Dr. Witt and me. And Joe was a leader of 
the young people at the church in Orange, Mass. 

Henry was a straw-hat maker, a useful occupation af- 
fording in its product protection and comfort from the heat 
of summer to thousands of men whom he never met or knew. 
And Joe was a shoemaker. He made many a shoe that pro- 
tected the feet of thousands traveling the highways and the 
byways toward the Sunset. His was an exceedingly useful 
profession and industry. Two useful men, one looking to the 
head, and the other to the feet, of fellow men and women. 
bees Joe became a banker, facilitating our habit of buying 

nd selling. 

The careers of all four of them are now finished. None 
of them lived in vain. They have all traveled into the Great 
Hereafter, into the Beautiful Land beyond our knowledge. 


R. S. Keiuerman 
Blanchester, Ohio 


DOES KEIRSTEAD ANSWER KEIRSTEAD? 


To rar Epiror: 


“The Worth of Worship,’ by Charles Keirstead, was a 
worthy article, as articles go. But I have the feeling that 
the article should be suhjected to Mr. Keirstead’s own criti- 
cism. His purpose in writing was to show the worth of wor- 
ship. His turns out to be a wholly objective approach, 
interspersed, as the objective approach almost always is, with 
criticisms @ Ja plentiful. Has he ever thought of the vicious 
eirele that this approach (of which he is himself critical) 
gets one into? How often I have been tempted to sit down 
and write a sermon criticizing the theological school for 
teaching us how to preach critical sermons! But, fortunately, 
I realize before. I have gone far that this is not helping my 
people any who will listen. So with this article. Mr. Keir- 
stead criticizes the preacher, as “we have created essays in 
place of sermons.” What does he presume his article on the 
worth of worship is? Why did he not create an article 

' showing us that he was convinced that his criticism was 
valid, that he believed in it himself? . Why does he not tell 
us in subjective language, language that will help us actually 
to feel God’s presence, that worship is worth while? Perhaps 
the cannot do it. That is his criticism of us. Perhaps 
he has revealed a significant weakness rather by his own 
method of approach to the subject than by what he says in 
the article. He has himself submitted to the essayist’s way 
of approaching a worth-while subject. 

Tueopvore Wess 
Sherman Mills, Maine 


AN EPIC OF THE SOUTHLAND 


To tue Eprror: 


The death of Rev. Thomas Chapman brings to a close the 
earthly career of a modern saint. I suspect that his lips never 
uttered a word in “the council of the elders,” but I know that 
his soul spoke to thousands throughout the South. 

I shall always cherish as a blessed experience the times 
when it was my privilege to take part in services held in the 
Universalist churches in Saluda, S. C., and Canon, Ga. Who 
ever attended those services and went away unimpressed by 
the gracious spirit, the saintly influence, of Thomas Chapman? 

What an inspiration it was to see him, before and after the 
service in the church and at the lunch in the grove which 
followed, move in and out among the people—parishioners of 
many years before, old friends pleased to see him again, rela- 
tives come from a distance to hear him preach, young married 
men and women glad to speak to the minister who christened 
them, and playing children willing to stop and clasp his hand 
and proud to receive his blessing! The “country parson” at 
his best! 

The story of the Canon, Ga., and Saluda, S. C., Universal- 
‘ist churches, with the devotion of true martyrs shown by the 
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members of the Bowers, Blease and Chapman families, is a 
great epic in the history of liberal religion. Alas, it is un-.- 
known, save to a few! Why doesn’t some person write it, and 
thus enrich the religious history of America? 

J. FRANKLIN BurkHart 
Somerville, Mass. 


FACTS ABOUT THE SERVICE OF DEDICATION 


_To THe Epiror: 


With reference to the fine letter of Carl Olson in Tue 
CuristiAn Leaver of March 18, but in fairness to the New 
Hampshire women who prepared the “Service of Dedica- 
tion for Universalist Women,” I happen to know that the 
original manuscript contained the line, “Antiphonal Reading: 
International Relations—Woodrow Wilson, from Antiphonal 
Readings for Free Worship.’ 

Incidentally, the original poem on the first page had a 
whole line omitted from the second stanza, but its correction 
was withheld in order to prevent confusion. 


J. Wayne Haskeii 
Concord, N. H. 


NEGRO GAVE LIFE FOR OTHERS 


| JITHERTO unrevealed details of how a Negro mess 

attendant on a Coast Guard combat cutter gave his life 

to save his executive officer during rescue operations in the 

North Atlantic were made known by the Coast Guard 
recently. 

The hero was Charles W. David, Jr., 26, of New York 
City, mess attendant first class on the now famous cutter 
Comanche, which went to the rescue of the crew of a tor- 
pedoed transport in the North Atlantic. (The Comanche 
later saved twenty-nine men from the foundered army trans- 
port Nevada.) 

It was pitch dark when the Comanche came alongside the 
torpedoed ship, the temperature was below freezing and the 
seas were building up before a rising wind. Repeatedly David, 
a giant of a man with tremendous strength, dived overboard 
to pull survivors to safety up a cargo net which had been let 
over the side of the Comanche. 

Four or five enemy submarines were known to be lurking 
in the vicinity, lymg in wait to pick off other ships in the 
convoy. There was constant danger of another attack. In 
addition to her own rescue work, the Comanche was shielding 
another cutter similarly engaged. 

As an example for his crew, Lt. Lanford Anderson of 
Wellesley Hills went down the nets himself to help bring 
survivors aboard. 

“David was over the side on at least three occasions,” Lt. 
Anderson said later, “and due to his extreme strength he 
facilitated the task of getting survivors aboard who were 
frozen to such a degree that they were like logs.” 

A slightly built man himself, Lt. Anderson was working 
on the lower part of the net when he was seized in the terror- 
stricken grip of a drowning man and pulled under the water. 

Sensing the situation, David plunged in himself, sueceeded 
in breaking the drowning man’s grip and, with his great 
strength, pulled both men to safety. In all, the Comanche 
managed to rescue ninety-four men from the sea. 

As a result of his efforts, David contracted pneumonia 
and died. He was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles David 
of New York City and was a graduate of Bronx Vocational 
High School. Also surviving are his wife, Kathleen W. 
David of New York City, and a young son, Neil A. David. 

Although the cutter at the time of that incident was in 
command of Lt. Comdr. Ralph R. Curry, she later was given 
to Lt. Anderson as his ship. Subsequently, he gained fame 
in his own right with the rescuing of the men of the Nevada. 
—The Boston Herald. 
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THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETINGS 


T was a privilege to attend the meet- 

ing of the Board of Managers of the 
Missionary Education Movement which 
was held recently at the Hotel Jefferson, 
Atlantic City, N. J.,and to represent the 
Association of Universalist Women in an 
official capacity. : . 

For many years wé havé~publicized 
the books on missionary education, and 
many of our groups have used them 
with varying results, but our member- 
ship now in the Movement draws our 
attention more specifically to the whole 
range of the effort and makes us realize 
our obligation towards promoting the 
splendid work which is being accom- 
plished in this field of missionary en- 
deavor. 

The Movement is one of the oldest 
and best known of the interdenomina- 
tional agencies. Its specific function is 
to provide education in world mission 
through books, pamphlets, study guides, 
drama and visual devices. It takes its 
themes from the suggestions of Home 
and Foreign Missions Conferences, and 
integrates its programs and plans with 
all existing organizations, in an attempt 
to anticipate and fulfill missionary edu- 
cation needs. 

The Board of Managers is a highly 
“Specialized group of denominational and 
interdenominational executives, repre- 
senting the various boards which make 
up the Movement’s membership. This 
rather large committee is broken down 
into three age groups for more specific 
planning—the Adult Committee, the 
Youth Committee and the Children’s 
Committee. In addition, there are three 
functional committees—General Litera- 
ture Committee, Drama Committee and 
Visual Education Committee. Because 
of the high degree of specialization, it 
is evident that participating groups 
would be asked to be represented by 
their paid executives. For this reason 
the executive director is our Associa- 
tion’s representative. 

To one who sits through a busy ses- 
sion of the Board of Managers certain 
things stand out in high relief. One is 
amazed, for instance, at the amount of 
thought and work which goes into the 
preparation of the study ‘material. 
Casually one might think that such 
books as For All of Life or West of the 
Date Line were selected from available 
material, but such is not the case. 

The theme for the books is set by the 
néeds expressed by the various mission 
societies, but the special emphasis on 
the theme is determined by the Board 


of Managers. This board adopts the 
titles of the books, and suggests the con- 
tents, even setting up the chapter head- 
ing. When the proposed book takes 
definite shape, and satisfies the majority, 
the search begins for an author equal to 
the task of making this skeleton come 
alive for readers. The matter is at- 
tacked with the utmost frankness, and 
the author chosen understands that he 
must ‘conform to a definite pattern of 
thought, and that his manuscript must_ 
be open to the most vigorous criticism. 
To follow through, every member of the 
Board of Managers receives a mimeo- 
graphed manuscript in due time, and is 
not only free to offer his criticism but 
is expected to do so before the book 
takes final form. Such books are not 
Just books, they are a corporate study. 

The study book determined, it then 
becomes the work of the Board of Mana- 
gers to provide background material in 
the form of popular reading books, plays, 
films, pictorial material and maps. The 
selection of the personnel for this work 
is just as painstaking an undertaking, 
and authors are held to the same rigid 
standards. 

Another thing which thrilled me was 
the tremendous missionary program car- 
ried by many of the denominational 
boards. It is inevitable that such de- 
nominations should expand and increase 
in power on two fronts—the world front 
because of the effort expended to that 
end, and on the home front because of 
the fervor which must be generated 
there to make possible the world front. 
One can understand that a missionary 
church is a growing church. 

Again I was impressed to see how 
utterly many of these executives were 
committed to a program of general edu- 
cation in preparation for a world vision 
for the church. Their vital concern for 
such detailed promotional work as 
will take the mission program into 
every local church with an authority to 
demand its recognition gave me the un- 
happy feeling that in our Association of 
Universalist Women, and still more in 
our church, we have missed a point— 
and a tremendously important point— 
in connection with Christian world out- 
look, and that it behooves us to “catch 
up” with the forward look of some of 
our sister groups if we are to be an in- 
formed member in Christian world 
planning. 

The four days spent at Atlantic City 
were as busy and as intense as any that 
I can recall. A fleeting glimpse of the 


glamorous Board Walk from the so- 
larium of the hotel where the meetings 
were held was all that most of the 
delegates were able to get, but it is a 
satisfaction to know that in one of the 
renowned resorts of the world, men and 
women concentrated in singleness of pur- 
pose on the preparation of a program 
for the next two years which will help 
to open the eyes of Christian people to 
the needs of the world and to their op- 
portunities of service. 

Following the Atlantic City meetings, 
I spent a day in New York City and at- 
tended a Program Committee meeting 
called by the United Council of Church 
Women at their headquarters at 156 
Fifth Avenue. The specific interest of 
the day was the development of the 
program for World Community Day, the 
second anniversary of which falls on 
November 3, 1944, and which you will 
soon be hearing about through the local 
councils of churches. 


I. M. F. 
NEW BOOKLET 


A new piece of denominational litera- 
ture, presenting the combined projects 
of the Association of Universalist Wom- 
en, will be off the press on or about 
April 15. This booklet will replace 
Your Labor . . . Is Not in Vain, the sup- 
ply of which was exhausted some time 
ago. 


“CHINA LOOKS AHEAD” 


The film, “China Looks Ahead,” was 
shown at Headquarters on March 30 
through the courtesy of the Northern 
Baptist Mission Board, which supplied 
the film, and Robert F. Needham, who 
operated the machine. The film showed 
areas in Western China and dealt with 
the mass-education movement. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


This year marks the 75th anniversary 
of the founding of the parent organiza- 
tion—Women’s Centenary Association— 
in 1869. The name was changed in 
1905 to The Women’s National Mission- 
ary Association of the Universalist 
Church, and again in 1939 to The Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women. 


IMPOVERISHED 


No depths does he reveal, 
No strength from which to borrow 
Who lets self-pity steal : 
The dignity from sorrow. 
Una W. Harsen 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK 
ay 7-14, 1944 
Things a Family Cans Do 


1. Strengthen Home Ties. Have good 
times and happy fellowship together. 
Develop the family-council method of 
talking things over. Come to demo- 
cratic agreement on such matters as 
work, recreation, the family budget, 
stewardship, outings, hobbies, and use 
of the radio. 

2. Have Family Devotions. Many 
families find new strength and joy in 
this way. Having absent members in- 
cluded in the plans, using common ma- 
terials, creates a feeling of unity in the 
presence of God. Work out the best 
plan for your family, using such sug- 
gestions as “Church Night at Home” 
and other devotional materials. 

3. Share with Others. Help some 
new family or some lonely individual to 
find neighborliness and Christian fellow- 
ship. Do at least one thing as a family 
to help overcome racial and economic 
barriers. Share as a family in some 
kind of community service. 

4. (Co-operate in Church Plans. Share 
helpfully in plans for Family Week in 
your church and community.—From In- 
ternational Council pamphlet on Na- 
tional Family Week. 


FOR. REFUGEES IN 
NORTH AFRICA 


For three Sundays, April 16, 23 and 
30, boys and girls in Universalist church 
schools will be thinking of refugee chil- 
dren and their families in North Africa. 
And on the 30th they will bring their 
friendship offerings to be dedicated at 
a special service of worship. 

These offerings will be sent through 
our Universalist Service Committee to 
the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, under whose auspices the work of 
rehabilitation is being carried on in 
North Africa. A portion of these is being 
used to provide scores of sewing kits for 
families who are completely destitute 
of needles, thread and sewing equip- 
ment of various sorts.. Children need 
clothes and mothers can make them, 
but not until materials and tools are 
at hand. 

Toys for children will be provided by 
some of our friendship offerings. The 
few toys which were hastily snatched 
as families had to desert their homes 
have long since worn out. Crayons and 
other simple things with which chil- 
dren can play and create will add joy 
and wholesome activity to life. 


FOR HOME AND 
CHURCH-SCHOOL USE 


Children of North Africa. By Louise A. 
Stinetorf. Illustrations by Frank 
Dobias. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$2.00. 


An old New England phrase, seldom 
heard now, says that a person “has a gift 
for’ something. Louise A. Stinetorf, 
author of Children of North Africa, has 
a gift for writing. When you have read 
her stories about the boys and _ girls 
whom she herself has known in that 


“continent where civilization began— 
where are the pyramids,” you will feel 
that you must thank her for sharing 
her gift. 

Here are twelve children you will 
not forget. And with them are their 
mothers and fathers, brothers and sis- 
ters, grandparents. Back of them all 
are the ancestors and the dim past 
with its traditions and manners and 
customs that have made their lives to- 
day, and about them are the once 
strange and faraway places that are now 
the addresses of the letters that go to 
your soldiers. Perhaps your very own 
soldier may be guided to. the pyramids 
by a camel boy like Nasir—or meet 
Abed and his little gray donkey in the 
market place. 

Not all the children are natives. There 
is the story of what happened to Jane, 
from England, when house-cleaning 
time came. Father, like most fathers, 
was at the office at the time of the 
crisis, and never even knew of it until 
he read in the monthly expense account 
the cost of the snake charmer’s services. 
Miss Tower-of-Babel was from England 
too. Her father had served his country 
in many places; her mother was Dutch, 
born in Sumatra; and her amah was 
Chinese. No wonder father called 
Helen Miss T-o7-B. Then there is 


Miguel, whose Portuguese ancestors had 
been the greatest sailors on earth, and 
who loved the sea, but must work on 
land because his sailor father had been 
on a fishing boat that did not come 
back. 

There is so much in each story be- 
sides the story itself. There is the per- 
manency of the earth and sky and sea, 
the inspiration of the great past and the 
hope of the future. And in the writing 
itself are simplicity and strength. 

The illustrations by Frank Dobias 
add much to the book. For frontis- 
piece there is a gay map showing the 
locality, and at the beginning of each 
story is the section of the map of that 
particular place, with a bit of drawing 
hinting at the action in~ the story. 
Then there is for each chapter the il- 
lustration showing some of the people. 


The thread running through all the 
stories is that of family life together, 
and this gives the book qualities which 
children now growing up will sorely 
need—pride of ancestry, family loyalty 
and unity, love for each other and for 
neighbor, responsibility, trustworthiness, 
kindness to man and beast—and all as 
a matter of course. Just the daily way 
of living. 

Yes, Louise Stinetorf has a gift for 
writing. 

Bertua C. Porter 

(This book is especially welcome right 
now when the Spring Friendship Pro- 
gram in Universalist church schools is 
concerned with refugee children in 
North Africa. Borrow the G.S.5.A. loan 
library copy or request your local library 
to purchase it.) 


APPRECIATION 


“Tf we actually were to attempt to 
pay for the helpful co-operation which 
we receive, we should have to increase 
this contribution many times,” writes 
a superintendent in a letter accompany- 
ing her church school’s annual gift. 


Yes, your school’s pledge or contribu- 
tion to the G.S.S.A. is sent direct to 
the Association’s office. 

Individual givers who formerly sent 
their gifts direct to the GS.S.A. are 
asked this year to send them to the 
Unified Appeal, at the same address, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston 8. An amount, ap- 
proximating that formerly — received 
from individuals, will be paid to the 
G.SS.A. by the Unified Appeal. If your 
pledge or gift has not yet been sent 
in, today is a good time to do it. 
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SCHWENK RESIGNS 


’ Rev. Emerson 8. Schwenk, pastor of 
the First Universalist Church of Bridge- 
port, Conn., for the past four years, re- 
signed on March 14 because the parish 
insisted on hanging a service flag in the 
church. Mr. Schwenk, who is a pacifist, 
declared that he could not preach with 
such a symbol of war hanging on his 
right. He offered to let the-flag be put 
up in another room of the church, but 
the trustees insisted that it go in the 
main auditorium. 

Mr. Schwenk, who had a radio address, 
a wedding and Lenten services scheduled, 
offered to stay until after Easter if the 
flag were kept in the session room until 
that time. 

The offer was accepted. 

Before acting, the trustees took a vote 
of the parish by mail asking members to 
check: 

1. “I want the service flag hung in the 
church. Immediately. After Easter.” 

2. “T want it hung in the session room.” 

The parish supported the trustees and 
voted also to have Mr. Schwenk stay 
until after Easter. 

No bitter feelings were stirred up, and 
both pastor and trustees treated each 
other with courtesy. The Board passed 
a resolution, March 26, as follows: 

Resolved that the resignation of Rev. 
Emerson S. Schwenk as pastor be ac- 
cepted; that this society appreciates the 
sincere effort that Mr. Schwenk has 
made during his several years in this 
pastorate, that his sincerity, honesty 
of purpose; and ability are fully recog- 
nized, and that the circumstances under 
which he sees fit to sever his connection 
with us are beyond his conscientious 
control; that we wish him Godspeed in 
any new endeavor that he may under- 
take. 

Resolved further that the effective 
date of his resignation be arranged 
mutually between Mr. Schwenk and the 
Board of Trustees, and that he be paid 
one month in advance of the date of 
termination as vacation allowance in 
testimony of his service. 

The New York Times quoted Mr. 
Schwenk as follows: 

““Any symbol which raises one group 
of men above another group for special 
honor, commendation or service is a 
‘fundamental denial of the brotherhood 
of man under God,’ he said. ‘To hang 
a service flag is thereby to honor the 
man in armed service above the 
minister who gives his life in another 
kind of service as did William Cromie, 
a young minister who recently died. 
You honor the soldier above the miner 
who lost his life getting coal to heat 


your home. You honor him above the 
doctor who gives his life so that you and 
I can have life. It may be that such 
a symbol can be raised elsewhere but it 
may not be raised in a church. This 
would be to discriminate between men, 
and the very essence of the Universalist 
faith in the Christian gospel is that all 
men are equal.’ 

“In remarks to his congregation yester- 
day, before the meeting at which his 
profiered resignation was accepted, Mr. 
Schwenk said: ‘I regard war and all 
things that pertain to war as an evil in 
which no one should take part. The 
Japanese-Americans are innocent vic- 
tims of a wrong in which I equally 
share with all others who wronged them. 
If we see this, you and I would love 
them as we love all people, especially 


those who are wronged by our acts, and 


we would rather give away our lives 
than have any harm come to any of 
them.’ ° ; 

“On December 16, 1941, Mr; Schwenk 
announced his opposition to the Selec- 
tive Service Act, saying: ‘I refuse to 
allow the state to dictate in matters 
where conscience is involved, and in no 
circumstances will I participate in any 
military activity in any form, or will I 
participate in war in any form.’ He 
said he was opposed to exemption of 
clergymen from the draft, as clergymen, 
but a local draft board exempted him. 
He became 38 last December.” 


Robert F. Needham of Arlington, 


Mass., secretary of the Ferry 

Beach Park Association since 1932, 

will retire from that office on April 
28 to take up other work 


MRS. LYMAN WARD 


Mrs. Ward, wife of Rev. Lymam Ward. 
D.D., died at a Highland Avenue hospi- 
tal in Birmingham, Ala., Tuesday morn- 
ing, March 14, 1944. She had been in 
unusually good health all fall and win-. 
ter. The week before she entered the 
hospital, she had driven 500 miles with 
her husband. The operation she under- 
went turned out to be more serious than 
was anticipated. There were a few 
days of what seemed to be steady re- 
covery and then a slow loss of strength 
until the end. 

Mary Louise Smith was born at 
Smith’s Basin, Washington County, New 
York, the daughter of the Hon. and Mrs. 
George W. L. Smith. She graduated from. 
the Clinton Liberal Institute at Fort 


-Plain, N. Y., in the class of 1883. She 


spent two or three seasons at the New 
England Conservatory of Music at Bos- 
ton. She had considerably more than a 
local reputation as a singer and reader. 

In 1898, she was married to Rev. 
Lyman. Ward. It was she who elected 
to go south as a bride and begin the work 
at Camp Hill, Ala. Again, when the 
question came up as to locating the 
school permanently at Camp Hill, she 
made the decision. 

For 45 years Mrs. Ward has kept 
open house in the fine old building, 
Haunted House, on the school grounds. 
of the Southern Industrial Institute. 
Her first interest has been the school, 
and to it she has always given her loy- 
alty and strength and substantial con- 
tributions in money. 

The Universalist church at Camp Hill 
was next. The Mission Circle was or- 
ganized at her house, and she was the 
first president. She was president at the 
time of her passing, having served con-. 
tinuously for many years. 

Mrs. Ward was also a teacher in the 
Sunday school. 

The Study Club was a local club, 
although federated with the state’s wom- 
en’s clubs. Mrs. Ward was a former 
president and found great happiness in 
the semimonthly meetings: 

Mrs. Ward was a member of the 
D.A.R.—the Light Horse Harry Lee 
Chapter—at Auburn, Ala. She was 
chaplain at the time of her death. 

She was greatly interested in the Red 
Cross and in all agencies for human 
betterment. Some years ago, she was 
appointed with Mr. Ward as delegate ~ 
from Alabama to organize the Southern 
Sociological Congress. 

Besides her husband, she leaves a 
daughter, Mrs. C. A. Rose, and two 
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grandchildren. Mr. and Mrs. Rose live 
at Lake Providence, La. 

Rev. Henry T. Atwood of Brewton, 
Ala., conducted the funeral service, as- 
sisted by the local Methodist and Bap- 
tist pastors of Camp Hill. Mrs. Ward 
was buried on the large lawn almost in 
front of the old house where she spent 
Drastically all the years of her married 
ife. 


THE PENNIMAN 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


A Penniman Scholarship Fund has 
been set up at Tufts College in memory 
of Dr. George Wallace and Alice Hale 
Penniman by their daughters, Dorothy 
Penniman Hubbard and Ruth Penniman 
Ware. The income from this gift is to 
be used annually to aid some deserving 
student in the School of Religion. 

Dr. Penniman was graduated from the 
Liberal Arts Department of Tufts Col- 
lege in 1879, received the S.T.B. and 
A.M. degrees from Tufts in 1889, and 
was given the honorary degree of D.D. 
in 1928. His loyalty to the college and 
interest in the School of Religion is fit- 
tingly expressed in this memorial scholar- 
ship. It will give aid and encourage- 
ment to earnest students through the 
years to come. “ 


DAMAGE TO OUR 
NEW YORK CHURCH 


The New York Times for March 28, 
in an account of the damage done by a 
thunderstorm, carried this paragraph: 

Damage also was done. by lightning 
which struck the tower of the Univer- 
_ salist Church of the Divine Paternity, 
Central Park West and Seventy-sixth 
Street. One of the four pinnacles was 
destroyed, sending a shower of masonry 
to the street. The broken stones cracked 
the pavement in Central Park West 
and one heavy stone was embedded in 
the lawn of the church. The church 
tower is said to be a copy of Magdalen 
College Tower at Oxford. 


LAWRENCE WOMEN’S 
ACTIVITIES IN MARCH 


The March activities of the A.U.W. 
of the Universalist church in Lawrence, 
Mass., opened with a supper meeting 
on the 6th. This took the form of a 
birthday party. Tables representing the 
_ various months were appropriately dec- 
orated. Each member was assessed a 
cent for every year of her age, which 
realized a sum of $45. After the busi- 
ness meeting, at which Mrs. Charles A. 
Wyman presided, there was an entertain- 
ment of stunts and skits. 

Hostesses for the evening were Mrs. 
Everett P. Merrow, Sr., chairman, Mrs. 
C. R. Andrews, Mrs. John Andrews, 
Miss Minna Miller, Mrs. D. Caswell, 
Mrs. Robert Farquhar, Mrs. Frances 
Mowry, Miss Ella Miller, Mrs. Frank 
Robbins, Miss Mabel Cheney and Mrs. 
Charles A. Wyman. 
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FESTIVAL OF THE HOME PLANNING MEETING 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
April 20, 1944, 8:00 P.M. 


A meeting for ministers, parents and church workers interested in church- 
family relations 

Browsing for early comers 

Family worship centers and books for parents—Mrs. Lawrence Asplind 

Parents’ Interview— ‘Mr. and Mrs. John Haskell, Mrs. Douglas Frazier 


Panel Discussion—WHAT DO FAMILIES WANT FROM THE 
CHURCH AND WHAT DOES THE CHURCH OFFER THEM?— 

A. Edwin Grimes, Massachusetts Field Worker 

Mrs. Clinton L. Scott, President, Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School 


Association 


Mrs. Everett E. Schneider, Superintendent of Kindergarten Department, 


First Parish in Malden 


Every Universalist church near Boston is urged to send representatives 


Sewing meetings were held on the 
afternoons of the 15th and 29th, under 
the supervision of Mrs. Allan Battershill. 
At the meeting on the 15th the pastor, 
Rev. Charles A. Wyman, gave a book 
review. 


ACTIVE PROGRAM 
AT HAVERHILL 


The First Parish Church of Haverhill, 
Mass., is carrying out, under Mrs. Wal- 
lace G. Fiske as parish administrator, a 
full program of activity. Mrs. Fiske, a 
graduate of the Theological School at St. 


‘Lawrence University in religious educa- 


tion, conducts the church school and 
supervises the youth fellowship program, 
in addition to carrying on a full schedule 
of pastoral work. The Sunday morning 
church services are conducted by Dr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, who also co- 
operates with the Parish Committee in 
the capacity of adviser. 

At the quarterly parish supper and 
meeting on January 26, reports from 
departments and societies were received 
and plans for future work were initiated. 
The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Herbert Moss of the History Depart- 
ment of Bradford Junior College. Dr. 
Moss discussed the problems of the 
postwar world under the title, “Lessons 
for Conservatives from History.” 

The Lenten program opened with the 
women’s Dedication Day service, Wednes- 
day evening, February 23, conducted 
by Mrs. Fiske. Over 100 women were 
present. Miss Ida M. Folsom, executive 
director of the Association of Universal- 


ist Women, was the speaker. On Friday 


evening, February 25, the minister of 
the church, Chaplain Wallace G. Fiske, 
home on leave, was the speaker. The 
following Sunday morning, at an All 
Family Day Service sponsored by the 
Men’s Club, nearly 400 turned out to 
hear Chaplain Fiske, who was the 
preacher for the day. 

On the Sundays of Lent, Dr. Lalone 
gave a series of talks on the Bible to 
the church school. The series was part 
of a special project in Bible study being 


conducted in the school this winter. At 
the regular church service Dr. Lalone 
preached a series of sermons on “Real- 
ities Men Live By.” 

The Parish Council met at the home 
of Mrs. Fiske on March 21 and discussed 
plans for religious education and youth 
work, following up suggestions and rec- 
ommendations made by A. Edwin 
Grimes, field worker for the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention, who de- 
voted seyeral week ends to the church 
school and young people last fall. 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


Reservations for the Ferry Beach re- 
union supper to be held at the First 
Parish Church in Malden, Universalist, 
April 28, should be sent to Mrs. Eloise 
Wellington, 27 Cushing Street, Medford 
55, Mass., by Tuesday, April 25. (Tele- 
phone MYStic 3552.) With Earle Dol- 
phin at the piano Rev. Albert Niles 
will lead the singing. The toastmaster, 
Rev. LeRoy Congdon, will introduce 
prominent leaders of the 1944 summer 
meetings. Mrs. George Ball is chairman 
of the Reception Committee. Special 
features will be conducted by Mr. Niles, 
Dr. Roger Etz, Alice Harrison and Gor- 
don MacKeeman. 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF 
BOSTON AND VICINITY 


The Woman’s Alliance of Boston and 
Vicinity will meet at Bethany Union on 
Friday, April 21, at eleven o'clock. Dr. 
William Wallace Rose, pastor of the 
Universalist church of Lynn, Mass., will 
speak on “What’s the Good Word?” 

Luncheon reservations must be made 


.by Wednesday, April 19, with Mrs. 


Spear (Com. 0240). 


THREE-HOUR SERVICES 


Among the churches which joined in 
three-hour services on Good Friday were 
the Universalist church in Framingham, 
Mass., and the Universalist National 
Memorial Church in Washington. In 
each case the service was held in the 
Universalist church, and at both serv- 
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ices the addresses were upon “The Seven 
Last Words of Jesus.” 

Dr. George E. Huntley conducted the 
services at Framingham, assisted by 
eight other local ministers. Dr. Seth R. 
Brooks and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
represented the Universalist church in 
the Washington service. 


NEW YOUTH GROUP 
IN CLAREMONT 


A new youth group has been organized 
in the Claremont, N. H., Universalist 
church from among the young people 
of the eighth and ninth grades and has 
engaged in a series of discussions on the 
beliefs of the Universalist Church. They 
have been joined in this program by the 
members of the Youth Fellowship. Three 
of the members from this church 
were chosen to assist in the Easter 
sunrise service conducted by the com- 
munity Youth Council. 

Members of the Samaritans have held 
three successful rummage sales, while 
the Gad-a-Lots have held a fourth. Total 
receipts were well over $400. A $100 
war bond has been given to the church, 
as well as a set of new dishes. Members 
are planning a meeting in April with 
Rev. Edna P. Bruner, field worker for 
the denomination, as the speaker. 

A.vesper service was held recently at 
which Dr. Clarence R. Skinner was the 
speaker. Rev. Ernest A. Brown, Jr., 
pastor of the Universalist church, was 
one of the speakers at the three-hour 
service in Newport on Good Friday. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT 
WEST PARIS, MAINE 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Universalist church at West Paris, 
Maine, the reports of the different or- 
ganizations proved a year of good work. 

Ten young people were received into 
church membership. Eight babies were 
christened. 

The Finance Committee stated that the 
quotas had been paid to the state and 
national church. The “My Fair Share” 
was paid in full. 3 


The society suffered the loss by death 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 
tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 


of Alfred Perham, one of the trustees. 
Charles A. Gordon was chosen to fill 
the vacancy. 

During the absence of the pastor, 
Rey. Eleanor B. Forbes, in January, the 
service on Young People’s Sunday was 
taken by the Y.P.C.U., on the following 
Sunday by the Glad Hand Class, using 
Dr. Wallace Rose’s Brief Sermons as 
printed in the Universalist Herald, and 
on the third Sunday by the L. C. Bates 
Men’s Club. 

The Red Cross drive is now on. The 
Good Will Society has already raised 
over $50. , 


The next work is the raising of money 
for delegates for the Ferry Beach Sum- 
mer School. 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
RECEIVES HOUSE 


By the will of: Mrs. Elmina M. Sum- 
mers of Framingham, Mass., the Doo- 
little Home of Foxboro, Mass., receives 
the large double house which was Mrs. 
Summers’ home. One half of the net 
income is to be paid to Bethany Church 
of Framingham. It is estimated that 
each organization will receive approxi- 
mately fifteen or twenty dollars per 
month. 5 


A BIT OF CABLE NEWS 


Interest in religious broadcasts has 
increased substantially during the past 
year, according to the latest listener re- 
search investigation carried out by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. 


Inquiries made at random among 5,500 
listeners showed that the number of 
those interested had increased by one 
third, while the number of those who 
dislike such programs—whether from a 
feeling that radio is an unsuitable medi- 
um or from actual opposition to organ- 
ized religion—had decreased about 30 
per cent—Britesh Information Services. 


PERSONALS 


Elton N. Roberts, son of Rey. Will E. 
Roberts of Walpole Hill Road, Keene, 
N. H., has been made a staff sergeant 
in the 1306th Engineers. Recently, with 
his brother Macolm R., he had a day 
with his parents. 


Rev. Isaiah J. Domas of Middetown, 
N. Y., contributed an interesting article, 
“The Question of Poland,” to the March 
number of the Empire State Universalist, 
in which he showed the folly of idealiz- 
ing the present government of that 
country which is now functioning from 
London. 


Lawrence Shorey of Portsmouth, N. He 
writes us from the Southwest Pacific 
under date of March 17 from “a jungle- 
covered island.” His address is Law- 
rence ‘Shorey, Yle 33 U. S. N. Coast 
Batt., F.P.O., San Francisco, Calif, 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Miss Ruth Downing, a former Uni- 
versalist, now in the maelstrom of war 
turned Catholic, is, according to a Grips- 
holm passenger, now at Sumire Camp, 
Japan, an internee. “She is well and 
cheerful and making herself useful about 
the camp.” 


Dr. George E. Leighton was the 
speaker on the morning broadcast for 
Morgan Memorial recently. 


Rev. Duane Kelly Lyon has resigned 
at Los Angeles, Calif., to give his entire 
time to social work. Dr. Raymond 
Forman, formerly of Cleveland, a Meth- 
odist, is acting minister. 


Nelson Robinson, a Brooklyn lawyer 
and a beloved trustee of St. Lawrence 
University, died April 8. Funeral sery- 
ices were held in the Gunnison Memorial 
Chapel at Canton, N. Y., his old home, 
where he has lived since retirement a few 
years ago. 

Robert Elsner, younger son of Mrs. 
Gertrude Elsner of South Weymouth, 
Mass., who has been in Italy with the 
American Friends Service Committee as 
an ambulance driver, has reached home, 
his tour of duty ended. He has been 
with the British Eighth Army for sev- 
eral months. His father was the late 
Carl Elsner, a leading Universalist lay- ~ 
man. 


Maud L. Nash, wife of Arthur Nash’ 
of Cincinnati who until his death was a 
leading layman of the Universalist 
Church, died April 4. The funeral serv- 
ices were held in Cincinnati on April 8. 
Mrs. Nash stood by Arthur Nash loyally 
in. his great campaigns to apply the 
golden rule in industry and religion. 


Mrs. Seth R. Brooks of Washington, 
D. C., and Mrs. Ezra B. Wood of New 
Haven, Conn., visited Headquarters on 
business March 31. Mrs. Brooks was 
the overnight guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


"Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New En town. 
Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
roe together under normal life con- 
ions. 


Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 

» Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 

Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 


To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- - 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. ; 


Mazarp H. Jencks, President 
Haro E. B. Sreicut, Dean 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
civilian men and women 
in all departments 


For announcement and information, 
address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


George A. Ramsdell of Malden. Mrs. 
Wood spent a few days with her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Alfred G. Bagg of Winchester. 


Miss Bernice F. Cunningham, finan- 
cial secretary of the Nationa] A.U.W.., 
took part in a playlet presented under 
the direction of Mrs. J. Russell Bow- 
man of Malden at the public meeting 
of the Massachusetts A.U.W. held in 
the First Parish in Malden (Univer- 
salist) on March 30. 


Miss Ida M. Folsom returned re- 
cently from a field trip which included 
visits to the parishes in Herkimer, Fort 
Plain and Little Falls, N. Y. 


Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall, chairman of 
the Clara Barton Birthplace Commit- 
tee, announces that arrangements have 
been completed for the staff this summer 
for the Camp for Diabetic Girls. Names 
will be announced in the May issue of 
the Bulletin, organ of the A.U.W. 


Notices 


CHAPIN HOME 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Sunday services. Second and fourth Sun- 
days. 3:30 p. m. 


* * ae 


April 23: Rev. Cornelius Greenway, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 14: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 28: Rev. James W. McKnight, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


KING’S CHAPEL 
WEEKDAY SERVICES 


January to April, 1944. 
Monday at twelve o’clock: Organ music. 
Tuesday through Friday at twelve o’clock: 


Worship sermon. 
* * * 


April 18-21: Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
April 25-28: Rev. Robert M. Bartlett, D.D., 


Plymouth Congregational Church, Lansing, 
Mich. 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Ili- 
nois Universalist Convention will convene on 
Thursday, May 18, for the examination of 
Dr. Frank G. Ward as to his’ fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church. 

Water H. Macpuerson, Chairman 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New 
York Universalist Convention will convene on 
Monday, May 1, at Syracuse, for the exam- 
ination of Herbert G. Weeks and Roy J. Hatt 
as to their fitness in purpose, character ard 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church. 

Harotp W. Haynes, Secretary 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup ‘ 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wisb 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Do you know your Bible? 


Why not know it better? For in- 
formative helps in serious Bible 


study, send a Defense Stamp, with 
name and address, to Bible Stu- 
dent’s Helper, Box 886, Lewis- 
town, Mont. 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST 
YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


The annual convention of the Maine 
UY. will be held in Rumford, May 6 
and 7, 1944, for the transaction of such 
business as may come before the meeting 
and to vote on the following amendment: 

Article VII of the Constitution shall be 
changed to read: This constitution may be 
amended at any meeting of this organization 
by two-thirds yote of the members present 
and voting, provided announcement of such 
amendment be included in the official call 
for the convention or meeting. 

Priscitta Cuipman, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Granted one-year license to Charles N. 
Vickery. 
Renewed license of Burchard A. Royce. 
Transferred William E. Gardner to Maine. 
Transferred Clarence L. Eaton to New 
Hampshire. 
Cart A. Hempe., Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


Official Call 

The 85th annual session of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will be held in 
the First Parish Church, Universalist-Uni- 
tarian, in Fitchburg on May 10 and 11, 1944. 

At all sessions those entitled to vote shall 
be: (a) ordained clergymen in the fellowship 
of the Convention; (b) three lay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, and such 
delegates shall be members of the parish 
which they represent; (c) officers and trus- 
tees of the Convention and the members of 
the Committee of Fellowship. 

The following proposed amendments to the 
bylaws will be voted upon: 

To provide for the creation of the office 
of Assistant Secretary and also to make 
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provisions as to how special meetings of the 
Executive Committee shall be called and 
further to reduce the quorum of the Execu- 
tive Committee from six to five members. 

To amend Article IV, Section 1, of the by- 
laws by striking out the section and inserting 
in its stead the following section: 

“Officers: The officers of this Convention 
shall be a President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
Assistant Secretary, Treasurer, and a State 
Superintendent. The officers, except the State 
Superintendent and the Assistant Secretary, 
shall be elected at the annual session of the 
Convention for a term of one year. The State 
Superintendent and the Assistant Secretary 
shall be elected by the Executive Committee 
to serve during the pleasure of said Com- 
mittee.” wa : 

To amend Article V by addifig Section 3A: 

“The Assistant Secretary shall, in the 
absence of the Secretary, perform all duties 
as may from -time to time be assigned to 
him by the Executive Committee.” 

To amend Article VI, Section 1, by striking 
out the same and inserting in its place the 
following: 

“The general direction of the affairs of the 
‘Convention shall be vested in the Executive 
‘Committee, which shall consist of the officers 
of the Convention, except the State Super- 
intendent and Assistant Secretary, together 
with six trustees. The Executive Committee 
shall meet at least once a month, except 
during the months of July and August, at 
such times and place as may from time to 
time be determined by the Committee. 
Special meetings of the Committee may be 
called by the President or any three members 
by giving at least two days’ notice to each 
member either personally or by telephone or 
telegram. Five members of the Committee 
shall constitute a quorum at any meeting 
thereof.” 

Rocer F. Erz, Secretary 

Overnight accommodations and breakfast 
in homes in Fitchburg will be $1.00 per per- 
son. Reservations should be made with Mrs. 
Roger W. Fisher, 49 Osgood Street, Fitch- 
burg. 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The 38th annual session of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Sunday School Association 
will be held in the First Parish Church, Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian, at Fitchburg on May 10, 
1944, at 10 a. m., for the election of officers, 
the hearing of reports, and the transaction of 
any business that may legally come before 
the meeting. 

Rosert M. Ricz, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
The 59th annual meeting of the Massachu- 


setts Association of Universalist Women will 
be held at the First Parish Church, Univer- 
salist-Unitarian, Fitchburg, on Wednesday, 
May 10, 1944, at 10 a. m., for the election 
of officers, the hearing of reports, and the 
transaction of any other business that may 
legally come before the meeting. 

Proposed amendment to the bylaws: 

That Sections 2 and 3 of Article XI be 
deleted, anda section, 2, be inserted to read 
as follows: 


Xx 
“United Groups and Mission Circles shall 
be expected to pay, per capita, into the 
State Treasury, a sum necessary to meet the 
annual budget. Said sum shall be appor- 
tioned by the State Treasurer. 
Ruru B. Litcurietp, Recording Secretary 


CONNECTICUT CONVENTIONS 


The 112th annual session of the Connecti- 
cut Universalist Convention will be held in 
the Universalist church in Stamford on 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 17 and 18, 
1944. The annual sessions of the Association 
of Universalist Women will be held at the 
same time and place, and there will be some 
joint sessions of the two organizations. 

In order to have the wording of certain 
sections of the constitution and bylaws of 
the Connecticut Universalist Convention con- 
form to the new name of the General Con- 
yention and its biennial assembly, the follow- 
ing amendments will be presented for action: 


CONSTITUTION 


1. To amend Article III, Sections 1 and 

2 thereof, by striking out the words, “The 
Universalist General Convention,’ wherever 
they may appear and inserting in their stead 
the words, “The Universalist Church of 
America.” 
_2. To further amend Article III, Section 
1, by striking out the words, “is a part of 
the Universalist General Convention,” and 
by changing the third word in the third line 
from “said” to “the.” 

3. To amend Article VI by striking out 
the same and inserting in its stead the 
following: 

“The President, Vice-President, Secretary 
and Treasurer of this Convention shall be 
its representatives ea officiis at all meetings 
of the General Assembly of the Universalist 
Church of America.” 


BYLAWS 

4. To amend Article I, Section 3, Article 
VII, Section 2-b, Article VIII and Article 
IX by striking out the words, “The Uni- 
versalist General Convention,” and the words, 
“General Convention,’ wherever the same 
appear, and inserting in their stead the words, 
“Universalist’ Church of America,” except 
that the words, “General Assembly,’ shall 
replace the words, “General Convention,” in 

paragraph 3, page 8. 
Harry Apams Hersey, Secretary 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTION AND 
BYLAWS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
OF CONNECTICUT 


CONSTITUTION 
Article I 
Name 


This organization shall be known as 
The Association of Universalist Women of 
Connecticut. 

Article 


Purpose 


The purpose of The Association of 
Universalist Women of Connecticut shall be 
to bring together in a unified group the 
woman power of the Universalist churches 
of Connecticut for the promotion of its total 
program. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Article TI 
Membership 


Section 1. All women who are in sym- 
pathy with the objectives of this Association, 
and who become participants in the program 


‘of the local associations, are eligible for 


membership. 

Section 2. The payment of $25 at one 
time shall constitute a Life or Memorial 
membership; a gift of $100 or more at any 
one time shall constitute a Patron member- 
ship. 

Section 3. Universalist women, not living 
within the vicinity of a local association, may 
become members-at-large by the payment of 
$1.00 annually. 


Article IV 

Organization 
This Association shall be composed of the 
several local associations of Universalist 
women of Connecticut, Life members, 
Patron members and Members-at-large. The 
work of each organized local association shall 
be under the supervision of its own officers. 


Article V 
Officers 

Section 1. The officers of this Association 
shall consist of a President, a Vice-President, 
a Secretary, a Treasurer and four Trustees, 
who, together, shall constitute the Executive 
Board. 

Section 2. The first four officers shall be 
elected biennially by ballot, the President 
and Treasurer on the even years, the Vice- 
President and Secretary on the odd years. 
No officer, except the Treasurer, shall be 


eligible to more than one consecutive re- — 


election. The Treasurer shall be eligible to 
four consecutive re-elections. 

Section 3. Two Trustees shall be chosen 
annually to hold office for two years and 
shall be eligible for one re-election. 

Section 4. The above-named officers shall 
be nominated by a committee of three, con- 
stituted as follows: a chairman elected by 
ballot at the annual meeting, one member 
elected by the Executive Board, and a third 
appointed by the President. At the annual 
meeting this committee shall present a slate 
containing the names of the officers and the 
chairman of the nominating committee for 
the next annual meeting. 

Section 5. In all elections a majority vote 
of the members present. shall be required to 
elect. , 

Section 6. The Executive Board shall have 


power to fill all vacancies in the offices of the 


Association until the next annual meeting. 


Article VI 
Meetings 


Section 1. The annual meeting of this 
Association, for the hearing of reports, elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of other 


business, shall be held in connection with the — 


annual meeting of the Universalist State 
Convention of Connecticut, and in the same 
place. 

Section 2. The Executive Board shall have 
power to change the time or place of meeting 
when, in its judgment, from any cause, a 
change shall become necessary. 

Section 3. Due notice of annual meetings 
of the Association shall be given by two 
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insertions in the denominational paper, the 
first insertion to be at least fifteen days 
before the time of holding the meeting. 

Section 4. A quorum for the transaction 
of business shall consist of ten members. 


Article VII 
Meetings of the Executive Board 
The Executive Board shall hold two meet- 
ings annually. Special. meetings shall be 
called by the Secretary at the direction of 
the President, or upon the written request 
of five members of the Executive Board. 


Article VIII 
Special Funds 
_A Permanent Fund shall be created from 
designated bequests, donations. and _ special 
membership fees, the income only to be used 
for the expenses and work of the Association. 
Undesignfited bequests shall constitute a 
fund which, in a situation adjudged to be an 
emergency, may, by the unanimous vote of 
the members of the Executive Board, be 
drawn upon to finance such emergency. 


Article IX 


Auditor 
Once a year the books of the Treasurer 
shall be examined by an auditor appointed 
by the Executive Board and the report sub- 
mitted to the Executive Board and to the 
annual meeting. 

Article X 

; Amendments 
This Constitution may be amended at any 


annual meeting of the Association by a 


majority of the members present and voting, 
due notice of such proposed amendment 
having been given by two insertions in the 
denominational paper® 


BYLAWS 


Article I 
Departments 


The departments of this Association shall 
be: the Department of Education, the De- 
partment of Outreach, the Department of 
Finance, the Department of Denominational 
Activities. 


Departmental Personnel 


The Department of Education shall consist 
of the Chairman of Mission Study and World 
Relations, the Chairman of Institutes, and 
the Chairman of Social Action. 4 

The Department of Outreach shall include 
the Chairman for Work in North Carolina, 
the Chairman for International Work, the 
Chairman for the Clara Barton Birthplace, 
and such other activities in which the As- 
sociation may engage. 

The Department of Finance shall be made 
up of the Treasurer, a Finance Chairman, 
and one other member appointed by the 
President from the Executive Board. The 
President shall serve as a member ex officio. 

The Department of Denominational Ac- 
tivities shall be in charge of a Chairman 
appointed by the President from the 
Executive Board. 


_ Article 
Duties of the Departments 
It shall be the duty of the Department of 


_ Education to point the way to a larger pro- 


gram to educational activity within the 
Association, and to distribute the literature 
prepared by the National Association. 

It shall be the duty of the Department of 
Outreach to promote the projects of the 
National Association. 

It shall be the duty of the Department of 
Finance to direct the financial policies of the 
Association and to prepare the budget which 
shall be presented to the Executive Board 
for adoption. 

It shall be the duty of the Department of 
Denominational Activities to assist in the 
co-ordination of the work of this Association 
with other departments of denominational 


work and to represent the Association in its 


interdenominational relations. 


Article TI 
Duties of Officers 


President. The President shall preside at 
all meetings of the Association, shall appoint 
all committees unless otherwise ordered, shall 
exercise general supervision of the work, and 
shall serve ex officio on all committees. 

Vice-President. In the absence or dis- 
ability of the President, the Vice-President 
shall perform the duties of the President. 

Secretary. The Secretary shall keep a 
record of all work performed by the Associa- 
tion, and submit a report of the same 
annually, 

She shall have the custody of all books, 
papers, and other documents belonging to 
the Association, the custody of which is not 


‘ otherwise provided for, and she shall keep 


and hold them under such regulations as the 
Association may from time to time prescribe, 
and shall deliver them to her successor. 

She shall give due notice of all sessions of 
the Association and of the Executive Board, 
and of all proposed amendments to the 
Constitution and Bylaws. 

She shall give written notice of their 
appointments to the members of all com- 
mittees, and to others elected or appointed 
to any duty, stating the duty to be per- 
formed and requesting an immediate answer 
accepting or declining the appointment, and 
shall promptly report to the Executive Board 
the result of such correspondence. 

She shall perform such other duties as the 
Association from time to time shall prescribe. 

Treasurer. The Treasurer shall keep full 
and accurate accounts of the receipts and 
disbursements in books belonging to the 
Association, and shall deposit all money and 
other valuable effects in its name and to its 
credit in such depositories as may be desig- 
nated by the Executive Board. 

She shall disburse the funds of the Associa- 
tion as may be ordered by the Executive 
Board, and attested by the President and 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, and in 
every case she shall have a proper voucher 
therefor. 
to the Association. 

She shall invest the Permanent Funds of 
the Association im accordance with mstruc- 
tions of the Finance Committee. She shall 
hold all mortgages, bonds or other valuable 
papers, and shall submit the same to the 
inspection of the Executive Board or Finance 
Committee whenever required so to do. 

She shall give the Association a bond. in 
a sum and with sureties satisfactory to the 
Executive Board for the faithful discharge 
of the duties of her office and for the restora- 
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tion to the Association in case of death, 
resignation or removal from office of all its 


. books, papers, vouchers, money, securities or 


other property of whatever kind in her 
possession. : 

In case of the disability of the Treasurer 
checks shall be signed by the Chairman of 
the Department of Finance, who shall be 
duly recognized at the bank as having been 
so authorized. 


Article IV 
Duties of Committees 


Executive Board. The Executive Board 
shall have general management of the affairs 
of thé Association. Without prejudice to the 
general power herein conferred, the Executive 
Board shall have power to buy, sell, mort- 
gage or dispose of any real estate of the 
Association, and to purchase, assign, sell, 
transfer or discharge any of its stocks, bonds, 
mortgages or other securities. The Executive 
Board, by standing or special vote, may from 
time to time determine in what manner, and 
by what officers, deeds, mortgages, contracts 
and other legal papers and documents of this 
Association shall be executed. 

Members of the Board may vote by mail, 
and any vote receiving in this manner the 
approval of the majority of members shall 
be as valid and binding as if passed at 2% 
duly called meeting of the Board. 


Article V 
Convention Sessions 


Organization. At the hour designated for 
the business meeting, the President, or in her 
absence the Vice-President, shall call the 
meeting to order and cause the session to be 
opened with appropriate devotions. 


Duties of the Committees 


The Committee on Registration consisting 
of two members appointed by the President 
shall make a record of members present at 
each annual meeting and report to the Con- 
vention. 

The Committee on Elections shall be com- 
posed of three members appointed by the 
President. They shall have full charge of the 
distribution, collection and counting of 
ballots, and report the results to the Con- 
vention. 

The Committee on Business shall be com- 
posed of three members appointed by the 
President, one member of which shall be 
appointed from the Executive Board. They 
shall report whatever new work seems neces- 
sary to be undertaken by the Association, 
changes proposed in the Constitution and 
Bylaws, and whatever shall seem of valid 
consideration for the interests of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Committee on Resolutions shall be 
composed of three members appointed by the 
President. They shall prepare memoranda of 
deceased members, and -shall express the 
thanks of the Association for all courtesies 
received. 


‘Article VI 
Amendments 


These Bylaws may be amended in the 
same manner as provided in Article X of the 
Constitution. 

Article VII 


This Association shall be governed by 
Roberts’ Rules of Order, Revised. 


BOOKS 


for that friend of yours who wants to know 


More About These 


Universalists 


and what they believe 


Rediscovered Countries $1.00 


A little book that has helped and still helps people to 
rediscover those spiritual realities by which men live. 


by Frank D. Adams 


Hell’s Ramparts Fell 


The Life of John Murray. 
by Clarence R. Skinner and Alfred S. Cole 


And Thy Neighbor As Thyself $1.00 


About Universalist people in the field of social action. 


by Emerson Hugh Lalone 


.60 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his 
Uncle Richard at the time that George had been asked 
to join the Universalist Church. 


George Seeks a Reason 


by Stanley and Ethel Manning 


ALL BOOKS, new or old, classics or current titles, are avail- 
able through Your Publishing House. . 


It’s not too late to order an Easter Gift Book for 
a friend at home or a boy or girl in service. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street 


Boston 8, Massachusetts 


$1.50 - 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Crackling 


“Farmer Blunt,” asked the college 
student who was working as a farmhand 
during his vacation, “do you think I'll 
ever become a successful agriculturist?” | 

“We-e-ell, you may,” doubtfully “re- 
plied Farmer Blunt, “but you'll never 
be a farmer.”—Watchman-Examiner. 


Eliminated in advance as a prospect 
for editorial writing was a youngster who 
applied to Silas B. Ragsdale, Galveston 
News managing editor, for office boy’s 
work who wrote as follows under “Gen- 
eral Remarks”: 

“T always do what is told to me with- 
out any back talk. I am a willing worker 
and use no profound langyage.”—In- 
quirer and Mirror, Nantucket Island, 


Mass. 


Just as history repeats itself, so do 
some of the better stories that were told — 
in 1918. For example, there’s the one 
about the G.I. in Italy who was con- 
stantly getting accusing letters from his 
jealous wife. His patience reached its 
limit and he finally wrote: 

“For gosh. sakes! Please let me fight 
this war in peace.” —Foreign Service. 


The explorer, bowing low, approached 
the savage chief. 

“T come to you from beyond the sun- 
set,” the white man began ceremoniously, 
“from the Great White King—” 

“Tell me,’ interrupted the chief, 
“why don’t you guys do something 
about the rotten radio programs you 
send over here?”—Montreal Star. 


The American soldier didn’t like the 
food set before him in a restaurant near 
Piccadilly Circus. The meat was over- 
cooked, the greens waterlogged, and the 
reheated potatoes lukewarm. 

He called for his bill, leaving a barely 
touched plate on the table. The waiter 
was shocked. 

“Wasting food like that!” he said. 
“Don’t you know that food will win 
the war?” 

“Maybe,” retorted the American, “but 
who’s gonna get the enemy to eat here?” 
—Tit-Bits. 


Elihu Root was discussing with J. B. 
Reynolds, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, some matters concerning a 


’ trade conference in Paris, which Rey- 


nolds had been selected to attend. 

“T suppose,” said Root, “you speak 
French.” 

“A little,’ said Reynolds. “I have no 
trouble making myself understood by cab 
drivers and headwaiters.” 

“T see,’ replied Root, “but suppose 
there should be no cab drivers or head- 
waiters at the conference?”—Milwaukee 
Journal. 


